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.T. FINN GETS HIS MAN 





(SEE PAGE 7) 





BY LANCE 


Balance is essential to a stable struc- 
ture. And balance is essential in the 
mind that must weigh—the executive 
mind. News-WEEK is the balanced 
news-magazine, that’s why mounting 
thousands of important business men 
read it. 


To balance is to compare in relative 
force, importance, value. Well or- 
ganized, NrEws-WEEK arranges news 
in order of importance. To balance 
the written word, it adds the visual 
fact with action photographs. To bal- 
ance conflicting reports, NEws-WEEK 
does its own research, investigates 
through its own correspondents. 


Research and far-flung correspond- 
ent facilities help to avoid misleading 
emphasis. Balance again. 


NeEws-WEEK avoids monotony of 
style. Balance keeps it fresh, vivid. 
And engenders the sustained reader 
interest that makes advertising in 
News-WEEK so successful. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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A Startling Memory Reat 
That You Can Do 


How I learned the secret in one evening. 


HEN Faulkner invited me to 
a dinner party I little thought 
it would be the direct means 


of getting me a substantial increase in 
salary. Here is how it all came about. 


Toward the close of the evening 
things began to drag. Finally some 
one suggested that every one do a 
“stunt.” Some sang, others played the 
piano, recited, told stories, and so on. 


Then it came to Macdonald’s turn. 
He said he had a simple “stunt” he 
hoped we would like. He selected me 
to assist him. First he asked to be 
blindfolded. Those present were to 
call out twenty-five numbers of three 
figures each, such as 161, 249, and so 
on. He asked me to write down the 
numbers called. 

This was done. Macdonald then astound- 
ed us by repeating the entire list back- 
wards and forwards. Then he asked peo- 
ple to request numbers by positions, such 
as the eighth number, the fourth number, 
and so on. Instantly he repeated back the 
exact number in the position called. He 
did this with the entire list—over and over 
again, without making a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that a deck of 
cards be shuffled and called out to him in 
their order. Still blindfolded, he instant- 
ly named the cards in their order back- 
wards and forwards. Then he gave us the 
number of any card, counting from the 
top, or the card for any number. 

We all were amazed. You might expect 
to see this done on the stage. But to see 
it done by an everyday business man is 
astounding, to say the least. 

* * * 

N the way home I asked Macdonald 
how it was done. He said it was 
~ simply a memory feat, the key to 
which anyone could easily learn in one 
evening. Then he said the reason most 
people have bad memories is because they 
leave memory development to chance. 
Anyone could develop a good memory, he 
said, by following a few simple rules, And 
then he told me exactly how to do it. At 
the time I little thought that evening 
would prove to be one of the most event- 

ful in my life! 


What Macdonald told me I took to heart. 
In one evening I made remarkable strides 
toward improving my memory, and it was 
but a question of days before I learned to 
do exactly what he had done. At first I 
amused myself with my new-found ability 
by amazing people at parties. My “memory 
feat” surely made a hit. I was showered 
with invitations for all sorts of affairs. 


But the most gratifying thing about the 
improvement of my memory was the remark- 
able way it helped me in business. I discov- 
ered that my memory training had literally 
put a razor edge on my brain. My brain 
had become clearer, quicker, keener. I was 
fast acquiring that mental grasp and alert- 
ness I had so often admired in men spoken 
of as “wonders” and “genuises.” 

Next I noticed a marked improvement in 
my conversational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. I never 
could think of things to say until the con- 
versation was over. Later I would think of 
striking things I “might have said.” But 
now I can think like a flash. I never have 
to hesitate for the right word, the right ex- 
pression. I instantly find myself saying the 
very thing I want to say to make the best 
impression. 

It wasn’t long before my new-found ability 
to remember things attracted the attention 
of our president. He got the habit of call- 
ing me in whenever he wanted facts about 
the business. As he said: “You can always 
tell me instantly what I want to know. 
Others always dodge out of the office, saying, 
‘T’'ll look it up.’” 

a 


Y ability to remember often helped me 
in dealing with others, particularly in 
committee meetings. The man who 

can back his statements quickly with a string 
of definite facts and figures usually dom- 
inates others. Very often I have won people 
to my way of thinking simply because I could 
instantly recall facts and figures. It seems 
as though I never forget anything. Every 
fact I now put in my mind is as easy to 
recall instantly as though written before me 
in black and white. 


We hear a lot about sound judgment. Peo- 
ple say a man cannot begin to exercise sound 
judgment until he is forty to fifty years of 
age. But I have found that sound judgment 
is mainly the ability to judge facts in their 
relation to each other. Memory is the basis 
of sound judgment. I am: only thirty-two, 
but have frequently been complimented on 
having the judgment of a man of forty-five. 
I take no personal credit—it is due to the 
way I trained my memory. 


It has helped me every day. 


profited. No longer do I suffer the humil- 

iation of meeting men I know and not 
being able to recall their names. The mo- 
ment I see a man his name flashes to my 
mind, together with a string of facts about 
him. I always liked to read, but usually 
forgot most of it. Now I find it easy to re- 
call what I have read. Another surprising 
thing is that I can now master a subject in 
considerably less time than before. Price 
lists, market quotations, data of all kinds, I 
can recall in detail almost at will. 

My vocabulary, too, has increased. When 
I see a striking word or expression I memorize 
it and use it in my dictation or conversation. 
This has put more sparkle and pulling power 
into my conversation and business letters. And 
I can now do my day’s work quicker and 
with much less effort simply because I do not 
have to keep stopping to look things up. 

But the best part of it is that since my 
memory first attracted the attention of our 
president, my salary has steadily been in- 
creased. Today it is much greater than it was 
the day Macdonald got me interested in im- 
proving my memory. 

ee 


Tesi are only a few of the ways I have 
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HAT Macdonald told me that evening 

was: “Get the Roth Memory Course.” I 

did. That is how I learned to do the 

things I have told you about. Its pub- 
lishers are so confident it will also show you how 
to develop a remarkable memory that they 
will gladly send it on approval. 

Send no money. Merely mail coupon, or write 
a letter, and the complete Course will be sent 
to you, all charges prepaid. If after examina- 
tion you decide that you do not want to keep it, 
then return it and you will owe nothing. Or, if 
you find, as have thousands of others, that this 
Course will do wonders for you, then merely send 
$3.50 in full payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. Now 
you can have it. Remember, you pay no money 
until you have proved that the Course will bene- 
fit you. You have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. So mail the coupon NOW before 
this liberal offer is withdrawn. Walter J. Black, 
Inc., Dept. 169, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Qe ee ee 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. Dept. 169 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, in its plain container, the 
Roth spon meen! f Course of seven lessons. I will 
either remail the course to you within five 
days after its receipt or send you $3.50 in 
full payment. 
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THE COVER: Et. James J. Finn of the New Page 
York police gets his man. After two and @ ENTERTAINMENT. ... 2 + 0 « © 2% 
half years on the trail of the Lindbergh ran- . STATE phen te ei 

* FOURTH EST: Pe s 
som money, he receives a bill that leads him FRONT PAGE an, WO Soe 
to the garage of Bruno Hauptmann, a man EADLINER —- 7 -* 17 
whose habits and description he had already | H Peer ea eas & +e 
formulated. Hauptmann is shown behind the HOME es Se ee Se he eS 
bars, with Lieutenant Finn at the right. ie ae ee 6 gee SE he 24 
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ADMISSION FREE?: You told a good deal 
about King George’s part in the munitions 
business in your last issue (Sept. 15) but 
did not answer one question raised by the 
picture you printed of him. He is shown 
coming out of the Naval and Military Mu- 
seum, on which is a sign saying: “Adults 
6 (pence) Each, Children 3 Each, Parties of 
over 20, 3 Each, H. M. Forces in Uniform— 
Free.’ Now the photograph shows George 
in civilian clothes, though as everyone knows 
he is titular Commander-in-Chief of both 
army and navy. 

Did he have to pay? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: No. 
« 

SUPERIOR: Reading “News-WeeEk” from 
cover to back page has ever been a source of 
pleasure to me, and I hasten to make com- 
ment on the “Books” column your issue of 
Sept. 8. 

There can be naught but the highest praise 
for the reviews in that issue. They were so 
vivid, so lucid and the manner in which the 
stories were outlined seemed greatly superior 
to previous synopses of current books. 

CHARLOTTE DIANE KING 

New York, N. Y. 


Joun Too.e 
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AIR “FLIVVERS:” Mr. Vidal (Aviation 
Director of the Department, of Commerce) 
was delighted with the way the story (“Fliv- 

” Plane; issue of Sept. 8) was handled 
and he was particularly pleased to see that 
you had caught the spirit as well as the facts 
surrounding the project. However, if you 
will permit, he would like to say that there 
is probably a little misunderstanding in that 
part of the story which states that what Mr. 
Martin saw in the bids “seemed far from Mr. 
Vidal’s original idea.” 

The impression has gotten around that in 
calling for bids for 25 planes for our inspec- 
tors, we had expected the industry to submit 
figures around $700. This is entirely incor- 
rect as we fully realized from the beginning 
that engineering development expense would 
have to be included in the original models. 
However, if a plane could evolve from this 
order that would pave the way for a popular 
type and if it were put into volume produc- 
tion, we believe that the selling price to the 
man on the street would be way below the 
Original cost of such a small order as 25. 

he bids submitted averaged only $3,500 


per plane, far less than the average price 
normally paid by the department for stock 
planes. We are delighted with the designs 
submitted, particularly since several of them 
may completely eliminate the most dangerous 
characteristics that lead to accidents—name- 
ly, stalling and spinning. 

One additional point may serve to clear 
the entire matter: In June, the department 
received authority from Congress to engage 
in development work on airplanes, engines, 
and accessories, and the President allotted 
$100,000 from a special fund to begin this 
work. We have established a development 
section, and it was only logical that the ac- 
quisition of the 25 planes should be made a 
part of that work. The section will study the 
possibilities of these 25 planes together with 
other craft that show promise of meeting 
our general requirements for a safer, easily 
operated, low-priced popular plane. 

From now on, the development section will 
have the facilities for working out a type of 
plane in line with our ideas, and whether the 
ultimate model will be from the 25- we con- 
template purchasing for our inspectors, or 
from a coordination of existing research ac- 
complishments, we do not know and it really 
does not matter. 

FREDERICK R, NEELY, 

Chief, Aeronautic Information Section, 

Department of Commerce 

Washington, D. C. 

z 

CANCER: Under the heading “Cancer: 
Vital Blazes Made on Trail etc” in Nrews- 
WEEK of Sept. 1, 1934, an account is given 
of work by three Johns Hopkins research 
men. 

It may interest you to read of the same 
discovery seventeen years ago in the Virginia 
Medical Journal, the Medical Summary, and 
the Maryland Medical Journal all of 1917, 
and in American Medicine of June, 1924. 

In these publications I told in detail of 
researches and experiments to prove my the- 
ory of the glandular etiology of cancer. 

WiLL1AM He tp, M. D. 

Chicago, III. 
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Editorial Note: Many experts have sug- 
gested that glands were the cause of cancer, 
notably Doctors Coffey and Humber of Cal- 
ifornia whose work received wide publicity 
four. years ago. News-Weex-did not report 
or imply a discovery. It reported results of 
one elaborate experiment along this line 
which was carried out under particularly in- 
teresting conditions. 
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Kit does not a 
meee Toilet 


“Let ‘er Buck!’ 


. » you can never wear out this 


Solid Leather 
Hamley Kit 


@ Since 1883 Hamley had made fine Western 
saddles for cowboys and ranchers throughout the 
West. Several years ago Hamley craftsmen de- 
vised this simple, solid leather toilet kit . . . now 
more than 75,000 are in use. Made of the best 
oak-tanned cowhide money can buy, and lock- 
stitched and back-stitched with heavy waxed 
saddle thread, these kits last a century or more. 
No packing—just toss your favorite toilet articles 
in a Hamley Kit and it’s packed. Best size is 
9%x4%x2%, $6.50 postpaid from Hamley & 
Company, Pendleton, Oregon, or at your favorite 
store. 


To be sure you get a genuine Hamley Kit 
nd saddle trade- 


look for the name a 


HAMLEY KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune folid feather 











THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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: F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


: News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
s New York, N. Y. 


t Please enter my subscription to News- 
t Week for one year ($4), amd send 
! me a bill. 
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HY do some people get ahead faster 
than others? Right among your own 
friends you surely have noticed at least sev- 


eral who drive more expensive cars, have 
more money for life’s pleasures. Yet you 
know that you are just as intelligent; you 


work just as hard as they do. 

Is it simply a matter of getting lucky 
breaks? Not at all! These men have dis- 
covered their own personal formula for suc- 
cess. 


is There Really a Plan for 
Attaining Success? YES! 


You, too, can be lifted from dull, under- 
paid jobs to high salaried positions. You, 
too, can enjoy the pleasures of life that you 
are rightly entitled to. But everything de- 
pends on your method of going about it. 


Robert T. Gebler, is a comparatively 
young man. Yet his position and his in- 
come as a Personnel Advisor is truly envia- 
ble. Mr. Gebler discovered certain facts 
about,business men and business relationships 
that, * when followed, inevitably produce 
large incomes and business successes. 


Hundreds Increase Salaries 


He found that 90% of us have the capacity for 
being as great leaders in the business world as Mor- 
n or Rockefeller, but that the vast majority of us 
unconsciously were not using all our natural facul- 
ties. Often some little fault that we failed to see in 
urselves was the sole reason for our being held back. 
Again, Mr. Gebler found that the ability we used in 
ne way to make pennies could often be used in 
inother way to make dollars! 

As a result scores of men have him to thank for 
their fine positions as bank presidents, heads of great 
manufacturing plants, managers of large selling or- 
ganizations. 








A Few of the Many Valuable 
Suggestions Offered In This Book 


How to Get What You Want 

Taking Advantage of Outside Influences 
How to Increase Your Present Work Output 
How to Get More Out of What You See 
Why Men Fail 

How to Overcome Worry 

How to Conquer Fatigue 

How to Overcome Self-Consciousness 
How to Prevent Wasting Your Energy 
How to Develop Initiative 

How to Build a Winning Personality 


Dangers in Office Politi 
mn Ro cs and How to 


Procedure for Solving any Problem 

How to Become Financially Independent 
Tips on Personal Grooming for Business 
How to Have a Winning Appearance 

How to Dress for Success 

Vital Pointers in Good Business Manners 
The Secret of Developing a Good Memory 
How to Improve Your Speech 

How to Go About Getting the Job You Want 


























ow to Discover 


and Turn It 






































Offered in Book Form for 
The First Time 


Recently Mr. Gebler decided to put his 
money-making secrets into a book. He rea- 
soned that thousands of people who could 
reach him in no other way, should have an 
equal chance to develop their hidden abil- 
ity and turn it into cash. He has aptly 
named his book ‘‘Full Speed to Success’”’ and 
has priced it low enough to be within the 
reach of everyone. He omits nothing that 
he has used to make so many hundreds of 
others successful. He not only shows you 
how to analyze yourself and take ad- 
vantage of your natural superiorities; he 
shows you how to overcome your weak- 
nesses. He also shows you how to 
take advantage of outside influences; 
how to overcome the dangers of office 
politics; how to build a winning per- 
sonality. 


What Others Paid Hundreds for, He 
Now Offers to You for Only $2. 

Now the same valuable informa- 
tion for which others so eagerly 
paid hundreds can be yours for 
only $2. Mr. Gebler does not claim 
that he can increase everybody’s 
capacity for making money, but 
he does claim that if you are an 
average man or woman, with only 
the average grammar school edu- 
cation, he ean and will increase 
your earning capacity within a ee 
very short time. But you must 4 , 3 
carefully follow his methods. . j 


Mr. Gebler puts no strings 
on this unparalleled offer. He 
simply feels that he has found 
a new way to bring out the 
best money-making ability in 
people, and he offers you the 
formula for it at a price that you 
can easily afford to pay. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply Mail the Coupon and the Book Will 
Be Sent for 5 Days Free Examination 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Dept. 49, Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Robert T. Gebler’s “Full 
Speed to Success.’”’ On delivery by the postman, I 
will pay him $2, plus a few cents postage, with the 
understanding that, if after 5 days examination I am 
not delighted, I may return it and you will refund 





Every one becomes successful 
in a different way! Have you 
discovered your own person- 
al formula for increasing your 
earnings and achieving busi- 
mess success more quickly? 
Here’s the book that shows 
you how! 


























All Mr. Gebler asks to prove his claims is 
that you fill out and mail the coupon to us 
today. His book “Full Speed to Success” 
will then be sent to you. Pay postman only 
$2, plus few cents postage on arrival, and 
examine it for 5 days. Then, if not certain 











that it offers you the help you seek; if not my $2 in full, 
many, many times its low cost, return it and Name 
we will gladly refund your money. If you 
want to get ahead NOW, and have the ambi- Address 
tion to TRY at once, this book can help you. 
City TR IRE 


Get your coupon in at once to insure imme- 
diate delivery. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 
Dept. 49, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








5 days’ free examination privilege is offered, 
of course. 
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Check here if you prefer to send $2 with this 
[] coupon, and we will pay the postage in full. Same 
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NEW DEAL: Nine Black-Robed Men and an Electorate 
Prepare to Pass Judgment This Fall Upon Roosevelt’s Program 


Autumn brings two major tests for 
the New Deal. The nine Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
will pass upon the constitutionality of 
various Roosevelt measures (see page 
24). In November voters will elect 
representatives to Congress. 

Over actions of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices Chairman James A. Farley and his 
Democratic National Committee have 
no control. But the Postmaster General 
and his committeemen are by no means 
powerless to influence elections. 

Last week, when Massa- 
chusetts tendered a final cup 
of cheer for the Roosevelt 
Administration (see page 12), 
primary elections of 1934 
came to an end. Overnight 
intra-party hostilities were 
buried and brave’ smiles 
cloaked the bitterness of de- 
feat. Democrats and Republic- 
ans swore undying devotion 
to their respective parties— 
at least until after Nov. 6. 

For the past months mes- 
sages have been pouring into 
the National Press Building 
in Washington. Clerks in the 
seventh-floor office of the 
Democratic National Com- 
mittee tore open the incom- 
ing telegrams and entered 
figures on little cards that 
filled three large filing cases. 

Those files, according to 
the guarded disclosures of 
Democratic strategists, con- 
tain the most complete, most 
up-to-date, and most accurate 
data that any party has ever 
collected on American voters. 
The information was gath- 
ered by a large, moonfaced 
man from Alaska—Emil Hur- 
ja (pronounced Hurr-ya), sometimes 
called James A. Farley’s “Man Friday.” 
Mr. Hurja, say those strategists, has 
reduced the art of predicting elections 
to a mathematical science. 


Score To Date: Chairman Farley’s 
corps of Assistants smiled as they 
viewed aggregate primary returns. The 
New Deal had fared rather well. 

Although primary elections are al- 
ways confused by local issues, the turn- 
out showed the Democrats still in the 
ascendant in a majority of States. The 
party's vote was less impressive than 
In 1932—but that had been expected. 


Strong Democratic showings in Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Ohio heartened party workers. The 
Democratic avalanche in Maine’s regu- 
lar September election brought further 
encouragement. 


Last fortnight’s strong Republican 
vote in Michigan’s primaries stood as 
the blackest spot on the Democratic 
horizon. Republicans showed gains in 
the Midwest, where the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act has bred discontent. 
Democrat-in-Chief Farley went “pol- 





His Big Test Approaches 


iticking”’ in the region in an effort to 
make amends. 


As November elections took the lime- 
light, party love-fests superseded ruc- 
tions of primary days. The Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee an- 
nounced it would forgive those who op- 
posed the President in Congress’s last 
session and promised all Democrats its 
active support. 


Even Upton Sinclair, ex-Socialist and 
fiery propagandist who walked away 
with California’s Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor, was pressed to the 
party bosom as a proved vote-getter. 
While news cameras clicked, William 





WIDE WORLD 


Gibbs McAdoo summoned his cadaver- 
ous smile and George Creel registered 
harmony to show how well Mr. Sin- 
clair fitted in the same picture with 
conservative California Democrats. 


Score To Come: The party in power 
hopes for a little better showing in the 
November elections than Hurja chart 
totals now promise. To that end it has 
set its well-oiled machinery whirling. 
Destined for doubtful states, doubtful 
counties, and even doubtful towns, 
pamphlets heralding the accomplish- 
ments of the Seventy-third 
Congress leave Washington 
on every mail train. In sleep- 
ing cars behind the pigeon- 
holed mail cars, New Deal 
orators journey to distant 
speakers’ platforms. 

No one, however, expects 
the party to retain its pres- 
ent whopping quota of elec- 
tive offices. The 1932 ava- 
lanche left the Democrats in 
charge of nearly two-thirds 
of all House and Senate seats 
and all but eleven State Gov- 
ernorships—an all-time party 
record. 

In every election since the 
Civil War the party in power 
has lost strength in off-year 
elections. Average loss is 50 
Representatives, the figure 
mounting to 75 in elections 
following violent reversals 
like that of 1932. 

This year Democratic pow- 
ers, chuckling over their se- 
cret statistics, expect to give 
up no more than 30 seats. 

As for the Senate, Dem- 
ocrats loudly boast and Re- 
publicans quietly admit there 
will be more Democrats next 
year than last. Senators Fess of Ohio, 
Hatfield of West Virginia, Goldsborough 
of Maryland, and Kean of New Jersey 
are among those in danger of swelling 
the list of distinguished Republican ex- 
Senators. 


ORGANIZATION: Throughout most of 
the 1920s the Democratic National 
Committee’s ineffectiveness was equaled 
only by the decisiveness of the party’s 
defeats. Immediately after the 1928 
Hoover landslide, John J. Raskob, the 
committee’s alert little chairman and 
financial angel, decided to mend mat- 
ters. He hired Charles Michelson, ace 
newspaper man and publicity writer, 
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at $25,000 a year. Michelson’s job was 
to snipe at the Hoover administration. 

A steady stream of clear, incisive 
statements and speeches poured from 
his typewriter. Democratic bigwigs 
were only too glad to adopt them as 
their own. For four years Michelson’s 
anti-Hoover tirades poured through 
politicians’ mouths to the nation’s press. 
Then came Nov. 8, 1932. 


When Jim Farley succeeded John 
Raskob as committee chairman he kept 
Michelson busy ballyhooing the New 
Deal. Wanting a patronage trouble- 
shooter, he sent for Mr. Hurja. Last 
spring Hurja became Farley’s execu- 
tive assistant. 

An ex-newspaper man with an un- 
canny flair for reading voters’ minds, 
Hurja first caught the Farley eye when 
he was an Alaskan delegate to the 
1932 Democratic convention. Most of 
Farley’s 1932 predictions originated 
with Hurja. 

In Washington he assisted Farley in 
distributing jobs, and wrote his speech- 
es for him. Then he moved over to the 
sprawling Commerce Building as as- 
sistant to Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes. With elections loom- 
in;, his old chief summoned him back 
last March and charged him with set- 
ting up smooth-running machinery. 

What Michelson did for party pub- 
licity, Hurja did for party organization. 
He set up the elaborate record system 
showing how each county in each State 
votes in every election. Investigations 
and reports supplement the figures. 
Field workers report each change in 
local sentiment, each shift in the elec- 
tion prospect. If the community is 
marked “vital” on the party map, Mr. 
Hurja dispatches speakers and sends 


Inauguration of the New Deal: 








In the Off-Year It Expects a Gain in the Senate, a Loss in the House 


fresh ammunition to local campaigners. 


Weapons: Charts and reports tell 
Mr. Farley just where his genial smile 
or one of his comforting favors will 
have most effect. While President 
Roosevelt boasts that the New Deal is 
nonpartisan, Mr. Farley has not let 
Rooseveltian idealism run away with 
his political machine. 

“I am in California,” he told Pacific 
Coast politicians in July, “only to see 
that every deserving Democrat gets a 
job and that there is a Democratic 
name on every postoffice cornerstone.” 
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DEMOCRATS, 1932 and °34 


Comparison of votes received by Democratic candi- 
dates in 1934 and votes received b Mr. Roosevelt in 
1932. Figures show percentages of. total major-party 
vote. Only those States are shown in which both Re- 
publicans and Democrats held primaries and for which 
figures were compiled. 











1934 1932 
CALIFORNIA 51.2 61.0 
COLORADO 73.0 57.0 
ILLINOIS 54.7 56.8 
INDIANA 54.0 56.0 
IOWA 29.8 53.8 
KANSAS 34.7 54.8 
KENTUCKY 64.6 59.5 
MARYLAND 74.5 63.1 
MASSACHUSETTS 54.9 52:5 
MICHIGAN 27.7° 54.1 
MISSOURI 72.1 64.5 
MONTANA 59.3 62.0 
NEBRASKA 53.3 64.3 
NEVADA 62.3 69.4 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 39.9 49.3 
NEW JERSEY 39.2 51.0 
NORTH CAROLINA 70.7 70.5 
NORTH DAKOTA 16.3 71.0 
OHI) 49.3 51.5 
OKLAHOMA 88.1 73.3 
OREGON 35.9 61.1 
PENNSYLVANIA 32.6 47.1 
SOUTH DAKOTA 44.3 64.9 
WYOMING 47.1 57.8 


*Partial figures, lacking Detroit and other large cit- 
ies, where Democratic votes were heaviest. 

NOTE: In both Minnesota and Wisconsin, Demo- 
crats polled approximately 60 per cent of the major- 

rty vote, but heavy votes for Farmer-Labor and 

rogressive candidates, respectively, make the figures 
less significant. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The New Deal’s alphabetical agencies 
have added some 60,000 jobs to the 80,- 
000 regular positions at the party 
chairman’s disposal. He has saved a few 
plums to drop where they will do the most 
good between now and election day. 


Gov. Louis J. Brann, campaigning 
for re-election in Maine, was frank in 
telling voters why they should choose 
a Democratic Governor: He would have 
the best chance of getting relief funds, 
loans, public buildings, and jobs from 
the Federal grab bag. Other Demo- 
crats have used, and are using, the 
same argument. Though President 
Roosevelt officially frowns on such tac- 
tics, no order to desist has come frum 
campaign headquarters. 


OpposiTion: An attempt “to bribe 
the nation” is Henry P. Fletcher’s ver- 
dict on the Farley method. The agile 
ex-diplomat who now heads the Repub- 
lican National Committee claims there 
are too many jobs and too much spend- 
ing anyway—whoever reaps the benefit. 

The Republican party chairman gets 
about the country, speaks bravely, and 
answers New Deal orators thrust for 
thrust. Behind him are no such well- 
greased gear-wheels as those of the 
Farley-Hurja machine. Republican Pro- 
gressives dislike his Old Guard flavor. 
The party has vacillated between 4 
frontal attack on the New Deal and 
concentration on local issues. 

With no possibility of electing a Re- 
publican majority to Congress, the 
G. O. P. howitzers are trained on the 
next Presidential election. “The people 
are still deluded by Roosevelt prom- 
ises,” party leaders say. By 1936, they 
contend, the voters will have rudely 
awakened. 
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CRIME: Some Key Pieces of the Lindbergh Puzzle 
Put in Place by the Arrest of a German Carpenter 


Japanese Offensive Launched in 
Shanghai. It was Mar. 1, 1932. All 
eyes turned apprehensively across the 
Pacific. Would America be involved? 
Then came the morning of Mar. 2. 


LINDBERGH BABY KIDNAPED, 
howled headlines. The menace of 
Japan vanished. Guns roared in Chapei, 
put even official Washington could not 
hear them. A horrified nation learned 
that the 20-month-old son of Charles 
A. Lindbergh and Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh had been snatched from his crib 
in Hopewell, N. J. 

Week after week men, women, and 
children gathered around news stands 
to catch the latest headlines. 

Kidnapers will not be prosecuted if 
child is returned—Underworld emis- 
saries hired by Lindbergh—Two notes 
received from kidnapers—Sourland 
Mountain region searched—Al Capone 
asks to aid hunt—Baby reported in 
Cuba—Detroit “Purple Gang” involved 
—John H. Curtis of Norfolk reported 
in touch with kidnapers—Colonel Lind- 
bergh pays $50,000 ransom in the 
Bronx—Child is not returned—‘“Jafsie,” 
Dr. J. F. Condon of the Bronx, N. Y., 
attempts a new contact—Gaston Means 
arrested for extortion in connection 
with kidnaping. 

May 12, tragedy came: Body of Baby 
Found Near Lindbergh Home. By 
chance a Negro truck driver went into 
the woods near Hopewell and stumbled 
over the blanched bones, bits of flesh, 
and strands of golden hair that once 
had been the baby of America’s favor- 
ite son. 


Tueories: Over breakfast tables and 
bootleg liquor, the United States specu- 
lated and gossiped. Everyone had his 
own fantastic theory. Betty Gow, his 
nurse, stole him. The child was a 
deaf-mute, and the Lindberghs got rid 
of him themselves. Elizabeth Morrow, 
jealous of her sister’s marriage to 
Lindbergh, was the murderer. An in- 
Sane relative of the Morrows was 
guilty. Violet Sharpe, the Morrows’ 
maid who committed suicide did it. 
Japanese killed the child to distract at- 
tention from their invasion of China. 

No theory could be proved. Means 
went to prison for extortion and Curtis 
was fined $1,000 for his confessed hoax. 
Gradually news of the world crept back 
on front pages of papers. Public inter- 
est in the case died away. One of the 
greatest “news stories” in history was 
finished. 


Depuction: But the Lindbergh case 
was not closed. In every bank teller’s 
cage hung a list of figures—serial 
numbers of the $50,000 ransom money 
Colonel Lindbergh gave to the eccentric 
“Jafsie,” who in turn tossed it over a 
cemetery hedge to a mysterious “John.” 

Though few persons knew it, as the 









a WIDE WORLD 
Beginning of the Trail: The Lindbergh Home at Hopewell, 
N. J., Where the Kidnaper Climbed a Ladder to the Second Story 
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Here “Jafsie” Met a Man Named “John” and Tossed $50,000 Ran- 
som Over the Hedge: St. Raymond’s Cemetery in the Bronx, N. Y. 


——) 
KEYSTONE 


End of the Ransom Trail: The Hauptmann Home and Ga- 
rage (Right) in the Bronx, Where $13,450 Was Recovered 
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months went by Lindbergh notes turned 
up regularly. “Find the man who is 
passing the ransom money,” agreed 
Federal agents, New Jersey authoriti*” , 
and New York police, “and you'll uave 
the kidnaper.” 

In New York a quiet, good-looking 
man with an Irish face, unobtrusive 
clothes, and a pearl stickpin in his tie 
was detailed to give his undivided at- 
tention to the case. Lt. James J. Finn 
of the New York Police had been body- 
guard to Colonel Lindbergh on his re- 
turn from the Paris flight. The Colonel 
personally requested that he join the 
kidnap hunt. 

Helped by his superiors and Federal 
men he worked out a system. When- 
ever a Lindbergh bill turned up at a 
bank, a quiet, good-looking man in un- 
obtrusive clothes, a pearl stickpin in 
his tie, presently appeared. Did the 
bank know the depositor? Usually it 
did not. Occasionally it did. 

Often the depositor was a grocer or 
butcher. Then the quiet, good-looking 
man called at the store. It was a ques- 
tion of a counterfeit bill, he explained 
to the tradesman. Could he remember 
any customer who changed a gold cer- 
tificate? Always the tradesman shook 
his head. 

Lieutenant Finn returned to police 
headquarters and stuck a pin in a map 
of New York. Four or five pins at 
widely separated points told him the 
first part of the story. The man spend- 
ing the Lindbergh money was cautious. 

Away went the bills for chemical 
analysis. They came back looking like 
bleached bits of rag. Another part of 
the story was known. Oil on them in- 
dicated the ransom spender had a car. 

Up went a few more pins. The spend- 
er seemed to live in the Bronx. A scat- 
tering of pins near Lexington Avenue 
showed he used the East Side subway. 
Seldom did more than $30 appear in a 
week. Evidently the spender was 
thrifty. 

Meanwhile Jersey authorities had 
analyzed the thirteen ransom notes Col- 
onel Lindbergh received. Back came a 
report. Formation of the writing was 
foreign. Spelling indicated the note- 
writer might be a German. As if to 
confirm this, the pins on Lieutenant 
Finn’s map centered more frequently on 
one spot—New York’s Yorkville sec- 
tion, preponderantly German. 

Now and then newspapers reported 
some Lindbergh money found. When 
this happened, a period of weeks, some- 
times months, followed berore Lieuten- 
ant Finn’s map showed a new pin. Po- 
lice knew a bit more about their man. 
He was a careful newspaper reader. 

Suddenly, last year, $2,970, all gold 
certificates, appeared at once. The 
country had gone off the gold stand- 
ard. President Roosevelt had recalled 
all gold and gold certificates. The care- 
ful, thrifty German who read his news- 
papers had exchanged his gold bills for 
greenbacks. The bills could not be 
traced, but they told something more. 
All neatly creased the long way and 
exuding a musty, sweaty smell, they 
showed a methodical man who perhaps 
had buried the money, perhaps carried 
it in a money belt on his person. 
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Bruno Hauptmann: The Police Knew 
His Habits Before They Found Him 
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John Lyons (Left) and Walter Lyle: 
They Remembered to Mark the Bill 
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Dr. Condon (“Jafsie”): His Mem- 
ory of “John” Hung in the Balance 
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Then the money stopped coming in 
regularly. Lieutenant Finn waited 
while his quarry presumably spent the 
exchanged $2,970. Sept. 1 of this year 
came the.news he was waiting for. A 
bank reported a Lindbergh bill. 

Thereafter they came thick and fast. 
With the passage of time the cautious 
spender had apparently become care- 
less. He was flinging his bills about the 
Bronx and Yorkville—bills all creaseq 
the long way,. all. of them gold certifi- 
cates. 

The quiet, unobtrusively dressed man 
with the pearl stickpin in his tie ap- 
peared at a fruit store, at a shoe shop, 
at a beer stube. He told them they had 
deposited counterfeit gold certificates. 
Did they remember who gave them the 
bills? 

One merchant said he had changed 
the bill for a German. The man was 
about 5 feet 9, said another. He looked 
like a dressed-up workman, added a 
third. Lieutenant Finn recalled that 
the home-made ladder left outside the 
Hopewell nursery seemed to have been 
made by a carpenter. 

Day by day the description grew. 
Then came a Lindbergh bill on which 
was scribbled 4-U-13-41, N. Y. Using 
the old counterfeiting excuse, police 
had asked all filling station operators 
to jot down license numbers of motor- 
ists offering them $10 and $20 bills. 

Lieutenant Finn put on his hat, ad- 
justed his pearl stickpin and called at 
a Warner-Quinlan Co. filling station. 
Walter Lyle, the attendant, had re- 
ceived and marked the bill. Did he re- 
member the customer? Yes, he did. He 
had got it from a German in a 1931 
Dodge sedan. The man looked like a 
dressed-up workman and he boasted he 
had plenty more yellowbacks where 
this one came from. 

The rest was simple. 


SoLuTion: Sept. 19, Bronx neighbors 
curiously watched a crowd of strangers 
gathered around the Hauptmann ga- 
rage. Next day’s papers blazed the 
news: 


LINDBERGH RANSOM RECEIVER 
SEIZED 

Bruno Richard Hauptmann was held 
by police, accused of spending the 
Lindbergh money. A German, he was 
a former carpenter, measured 5 feet 9, 
owned a Dodge licensed 4-U-13-41, 
N. Y., and looked like a dressed-up 
workman. In the garage detectives 
found $13,450 of the ransom. 

“Do you expect Hauptmann’s arrest 
to solve the kidnaping?” New York 
Police Commissioner John F. O’Ryan, 
J. Edgar Hoover of the Department of 
Justice, and Col. H. Norman Schwartz- 
kopf of the New Jersey police, whis- 
pered together. 

“All three of us,” announced General 
O’Ryan, “believe that it will.” 


Prisoner: Hauptmann, stolid, blond, 
seemingly unemotional, wept all night 
in his cell. A German machine gunner 
during the war, he had been imprisoned 
four years for robbery in Kamenz, Sax- 
ony, where he was remembered as the 
town’s bad boy. 

He came to America as a stowaway, 
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worked as a carpenter, and married. 
Nine days after the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ing, he gave up his job. Though he 
seemed stingy, he took trips to Canada, 
California, and sent his wife on a visit 
to Germany. Mrs. Hauptmann tearfully 
sought to establish an alibi for her 
husband. There is a 10-month-old son. 

Denying all knowledge of the crime, 
Hauptmann said he had made his mon- 
ey in the stock market. He claimed he 
got the bills in the garage from a 
friend, Isidore Fisch, who went to 
Germany in December, 1933, and died. 
“Fisch was a nice little fellow,” Haupt- 
mann’s Bronx friends declared. 

The known facts weighed heavily 
against the suspect. Hauptmann’s au- 
tomobile license applications, the ran- 
som note, and a kidnap post-card signed 
_-now significantly—B. H., were lined 
up to show similar writing. George 
Paulin, a convict in Ohio Penitentiary, 
said he knew Hauptmann’s plans three 
years ago and claimed he had told au- 
thorities at the time of the kidnaping. 

But “Jafsie’ when questioned was 
not sure Hauptmann was “John.” 

Silent, Charles and Anne Lindbergh 
flew home from a California visit and 
pressed extortion charges against the 
man who detectives thought had killed 
the Lindbergh baby. 


* 
LOTTERIES: N. Y. Relief Plan 


Called Ill-Advised, Immoral 
When is a lottery not a lottery? 
Last week New York City officials 
scratched their heads over this co- 
nundrum., 

The brain-twisting dilemma grew 
out of the world’s richest city’s unem- 
ployment relief problem. Field agents 
reported to Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
that more than 300,000 destitute fami- 
lies would look to City Hail for food 
and clothing during the icy Winter 
months. The excitable reforming Mayor 
bestirred himself to raise the necessary 
$50,000,000. 

In desperation Mr. LaGuardia ac- 
cepted a new three-point program on 
which he hung the hopes of 1,260,000 
hungry persons. A sales tax, previ- 
ously howled down by merchants, was 
retained but lowered. A 15 per cent tax 
on Federal income taxes was intro- 
duced, and the Municipal Supplemental 
Relief Association proposed. 

When Aldermen pushed this tri-cor- 
nered plan through with only scat- 
tered “nays,” indignant outcries came 
from all directions. Chief target was 
James J. Lyons, Borough President of 
the Bronx. Mr. Lyons, successful and 
affable leather dealer who is new to 
politics, was the ingenious author of 
the Municipal Supplemental Relief As- 
sociation. 

He assured Mayor LaGuardia that 
the “Lyons Painless Plan” was in no 
Sense a lottery, which the United 
States Penal Code describes as an un- 
lawful public nuisance. Almost every 
government in the world, except Brit- 
ain, Japan, and the United States, uses 
lotteries to raise money. 

The Mayor examined the proposal 


closely. He found that the association 
would collect membership dues of $2.50. 
A board of trustees appointed by the 
Mayor to serve without salaries would 
administer the corporation’s business. 
The officers, with extremely light du- 
ties, would be selected by means of a 
jury wheel from among the millions of 
dues-paying members. There would be 
a president, 25 vice presidents, and 77 
lesser officers. All would receive “gen- 
erous salaries’ for doing next to noth- 
ing. The president would get $25,000 
and the rest of his “staff” proportional 
amounts. 

A chorus of denunciation from up- 
right citizens in religious and civic 
organizations greeted the scheme, 
which would make the city relief fund 
richer by $12,000,000. It was immoral, 
robbery by mutual consent, a return 
to barbarism. To appease critics the 
Mayor planned to hold public hearings 
on the question this week. 


Mr. Lyons dexterously defended his 
idea. He pointed out it was not gam- 
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ARMS: Senatorial Spotlight Is 
Turned off Until November 


The devious workings of agents of 
the Almighty were demonstrated to 
the Senate munitions inquiry in monu- 
ment-studded Washington last week. 

With eyebrows arched in amazement, 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, fact-ferreting 
investigator of arms makers, read ex- 
cerpts from two letters.. The Rev. Paul 
Young, a missionary engaged in bring- 
ing light to the brown-skinned heathen 
in Ecuador, had penned them to his 
brother, John W. Young, president of 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., makers of 
gas bombs and machine guns. 

“Yesterday I saw the Minister of 
War again,” wrote the cleric, “and 
demonstrated the hand grenade and the 
billy... The demonstration of the 
hand’ grenade was... entirely suc- 
cessful. The Minister of War asked 
your best price on 100 billies and 200 
hand grenades... 

“We have just spent a week of joyful 
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An Irish Lottery: In New York They Call It the “Lyons Painless Plan” 


bling because the winners got honorary 
jobs. He insisted there was no statute 
which prescribes how officers of an or- 
ganization must be selected. If his plan 
was illegal so was the jury system. 
Lotteries, he added, were held in New 
York when the city was still New Am- 
sterdam. 


Mayors of other big cities showed a 
lively interest. The Baltimore City 
Council asked for a copy of New 
York’s “Painless Plan.” On the same 
day the Municipal Assembly passed the 
disputed measure, a New York City 
magistrate released a Negro arrested 
for possessing a policy slip. Censuring 
the policeman for not “shutting his 
éyes,” he said he would not hold the 
offender for doing what the city gov- 
ernment itself was proposing. 


life at this Indian station. It was a 
blessing to us and the two devoted 
girls who ‘live at this post. Six or 
eight Indians expressed a desire to 
follow the Lord. They have had the 
desire before but have been pulled 
down by sin. Indian work needs a 
great deal of prayer.” 

As a witness, John Young told that 
his company’s tear-gas business picked 
up 10 per cent when the textile strike 
started. In Chile, it was learned, pris- 
oners were used, guinea-pig fashion, to 
test various brands of gas. 

In the face of heated protests against 
mentioning exalted personages and 
“washing dirty linen” in public, the in- 
quirers placed other revealing letters 
in the record. The committee learned 
that Germany, ignoring the Treaty of 
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Versailles, is buying large quantities 
of airplane motors from the United 
Aircraft and Transport Corp., osten- 
sibly for “commercial purposes.” The 
first eight months of 1934 this company 
sold $1,500,000-worth of high-speed, 
air-cooled motors to Hitler’s govern- 
ment. 

When hearings were adjourned until 
Nov. 20, Senator Nye announced over 
the radio that his committee’s efforts 
so far had “only scratched the sur- 
face.” He hinted that further fire- 
works may be expected when the hear- 
ings are resumed. 

Last week the mystery-cloaked 
Capt. Philip Del Fungo Giera, famous 
international spy, still brewed deadly 
compounds in his heavily guarded lab- 
oratory at Monticello, N. Y. An expert 
chemist, he is known as a former em- 
ploye of the du Ponts and various 
foreign governments. The spy-chemist 
boasted that if he is called as a Senate 
Committee witness, “The Teapot Dome 
scandal will appear like an afternoon 
tea party.” 


ROOSEVELTS: Happy Birthday 


For the President’s Mother 

President Roosevelt saw two of the 
America’s Cup yacht races (see p. 18) 
last week. Then, after the third had 
been postponed, the trim Nourmahal, 
Vincent Astor’s yacht, turned down 
Long Island Sound, rounded the sky- 
scraper-studded tip of Manhattan Is- 
land, and bore him back up the Hud- 
son to Hyde Park. 

John, the President’s fourth son, reg- 
istered as a Harvard Freshman, and 
took a hurried squint at his room ad- 
joining the venerable ivy-bowered Harv- 
ard Yard. Within an hour he was speed- 
ing toward Hyde Park by air. 

From all directions the “Hyde Park 
Roosevelts” mustered at the Hyde Park 
manor house. In the large and com- 
fortable living room, Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, 2%, kissed Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, 80, and lisped: “Happy birth- 
day.”’ Frederic Delano, the President’s 
uncle, shook hands with his sister and 
gravely congratulated her. Four gen- 
erations joined in wishing the Presi- 
dent’s mother “many happy returns of 
the day.” 

Eighty sat down to lunch. At the 
only large table the President and his 
mother sat side by side, beaming upon 
their chattering guests. Smaller tables 
crowded every available spot in three 
rooms. The President’s wife bustled 
from group to group. 

The buzz of conversation stopped 
short when Mr. Roosevelt rose as the 
last course was finished. In vintage 
sauterne, he proposed his mother’s 
health. The guests responded, and the 
buzz resumed. 

A moment later a great two-tiered 
cake, with pink and blue rosebuds scat- 
tered on pure white frosting, was 
placed in front of Mrs. Roosevelt. Upon 
it 80 candles flickered and gleamed. 
She cut the first piece and passed it to 
ber son. Then she kept on cutting until 
every person at the party had a piece. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Authorized the Army Air Corps to buy 700 to 
800 new planes each year until it has 2,300. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull announced resump- 
tion of debt talks with Soviet Ambassador 
Troyanovsky after an apparent deadlock 
on terms. Also declared boycotts econom- 
ically unwise. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins announced em- 
ployment and payrolls rose during August. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Relief Administrator Hopkins warned 
States and cities they would have to bear 
a larger share of relief burdens. 

Advisory Council of Federal Reserve Board 
recommended a definite value to be fixed 
for the dollar to re-establish sound busi- 
ness conditions (see page 34). 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Sept. 20) 


ROGUES | da ciccecececetccqucsce $169,126,588.24 
Expenditures ..ccccccccosccsece $144,402,484.27 
NS on dec e'd code cbecees dae $2,245,445,927.12 
een; NEE DONG o06s cceesntss $470,506,103.11 


PUBNC DOD! occ cccccecescoce $27,173,642,423.33 





There was a great stack of presents. 
Most important was a soft, gray-squir- 
rel automobile robe, “from Franklin to 
Mother.” 


®Last year James Roosevelt, whose 
hair grows thinner under the responsi- 
bility of being eldest son of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, played a 
leading role in Massachusetts politics. 
The State’s veteran Democrats resented 
his power to influence patronage. Of 
late he has concentrated on his insur- 
ance business, and kept “hands off” 
State politics. 

Last Sunday he went way out to Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, to lend his oratory to 
the Democratic cause. He assured an 
audience of 15,000 that his father’s ad- 
ministration had brought the country a 
long way toward prosperity Both labor 
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Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt as She 
Celebrated Her Eightieth Birthday 
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and employers, he prophesied, will learn 
to work “for the welfare of the whole 
citizenship.” 
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STRIKE : Workers Accept“Peace,” 
Their Employers Consider It 


After “virtually continuous session” 
for twelve days, three men wearily un- 
locked the door of their Washington 
conference room last week. They hand- 
ed out an 8,000-word report, which they 
hoped would bring truce in the textile 
war. 

The eager hands of Frances Perkins 
(see page 17), Secretary of Labor, 
snatched the document, stuck it in a 
brief case, and rushed it to Hyde Park, 
There President Roosevelt gave it close 
scrutiny. 

“It is, I think,” said the President, 
“a good example of the practical way 
in which industrial problems can be 
calmly discussed and solved under a 
republican form of government.” 

“It is an extremely good report,” 
said Secretary Perkins. “It is sound and 
constructive, and holds the seeds of a 
permanent, satisfactory arrangement. 
The President accepted it; there is no 
doubt about that.” 

Gov. John G. Winant, chairman of 
the three-man board which wrote the 
“peace treaty,” was asked if it would 
provide a basis of settlement for the 
textile strike. 

“Personally, I think so,” he replied. 

Next day the report was published 
and everyone was free to draw his own 
conclusion. Francis J. Gorman, stocky 
commander-in-chief at  textile-strike 
headquarters in Washington, was one 
of the first to voice approval. President 
William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor took an equally fav- 
orable view. Strike leaders immediately 
prepared a statement. The strike of 
nearly half a million textile workers 
in Eastern States from Maine to Ala- 
bama was called off. 

For all the oratory and enthusiasm, 
it appeared that the country’s textile 
workers had gone back to work with 
little more than a pious hope. They re- 
turned to exactly the same working 
conditions which they had quit as “in- 
tolerable” three weeks earlier. 

Their hope was that either the em- 
ployers would agree to the spirit of the 
Winant report or the Federal Govern- 
ment would have the power to enforce 
the remedies which that report urged. 

Peter Van Horn, chairman of the 
Silk Code Authority, spoke encourag- 
ingly. He urged all employers of silk 
textile workers to take back strikers 
“without discrimination.” 

But George A. Sloan, head of the 
Cotton Textile Institute and the Cot- 
ton Code Authority, gave no assurance 
that cotton employers would cooperate. 

He explained that it would be days 
before the 1,200 employers he repre- 
sented would be able to read, digest, 
react to, and take a formal position on 
the Winant report. He deplored this as 
“most unfortunate.” Meanwhile, the 
best he could offer President Roosevelt 
was “most sincere consideration” for 
his program. 
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, The War Is Over. 


These Strikers Are Now Free. 
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They had Been Arrested in a Picket Line by 


Georgia National Guardsmen and Put Behind Barbed Wire in an Outdoor Prison Near Atlanta 


Monday, fixed as the day for the 
formal return to work, found prospects 
of employer cooperation with the Win- 
ant Board even fainter. Mr. Sloan still 
pleaded for time for mill managements 
to consider. Meanwhile 80.000 workers, 
according to impartial estimates, found 
Southern mill gates locked against 
them when they sought to return. 
Workers in many parts of New England 
charged discrimination against them. 

Arthur Besse, head of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, ex- 
plained that before the strike employ- 
ers made every effort to carry on de- 
spite bad business. The strike, he added, 
had changed their view of their obliga- 
tions. 

The Winant report agreed that work- 
ers’ conditions needed remedying. It 
found that all employe complaints are 
now handled by representatives of em- 
ployers. Nearly all statistics used in 
supposedly impartial graphs on wage 
and other issues came from employer 
sources, Therefore, the board concluded, 
new machinery, genuinely impartial, 
was needed to fix wages and working 
conditions and to enforce decisions. 

The report urged that a Textile La- 
bor Relations Board be created. Such a 
board, together with the Department 
of Labor and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, would then take over all pres- 
ent functions of the code authority in 
matters concerning employes in the 
industry. 

é 


FORESTRY: No Federal Money 


For Roosevelt’s Pet Project 


“No!” 

When President Roosevelt opened his 
newspaper one morning last week he 
knew this emphatic negative referred 
to him. It was uttered by the adminis- 
tration’s No. 1 “No” man, John R. Mc- 
Carl, bushy-haired Controller General 
of the United States. 

The vigilant watchdog of Federal ex- 
penditures had informed Mr. Roosevelt 
that there were no funds available to 
push his pet project—a shelter-belt of 





trees extending from the Canadian bor- 
der to the Texas Panhandle to prevent 
soil erosion. Mr. Roosevelt had planned 
to finance his forest with $15,000,000, 
taken from the $525,000,000 fund set 
aside for drought relief. Mr. McCarl, 
who has chided Congressmen for spend- 
ing $1.50 for lunch, declined to ap- 
prove. That fund, he said, was for im- 
mediate and emergency measures only. 

There was no element of rancor in 
thrifty Mr. McCarl’s ruling. He is sim- 
ply a stickler for nice points of law. 
He knew it would be 1950 before the 
trees were high enough to do any good. 
Soil erosion or no soil erosion, no money 
appropriated for immediate relief could 
be used for a long-term plan. 

Only a Congressional impeachment 
or Supreme Court reversal can nullify 
Mr. McCarl’s decree. Since he does not 
release his grip on the national purse 
strings until 1936 it appeared that the 
President will have to find another way 
to finance his “million little trees.” 


° 
ALASKA: One Red Coal: Nome Is 
Reduced to Ashes and Debris 


In Nome, mushroom city of the 


Alaska gold rush, streets were not. 


paved with gold. They were paved 
with wood, and sidewalks were made 
of planks. All the buildings were 
wooden, many of them flimsy shacks. 
Frost heaves the ground so severely 
that no more substantial construction 
is practical. 

Last week the temperature sank 
close to freezing. Men lighted stoves 
and got busy making their houses tight 
against frigid gales that will soon 
sweep across the tip of Seward Penin- 
sula from the Arctic Ocean. The few 
women among the 1,500 townspeople 
unpacked heavy fur garments and 
Winter blankets. 

Sparks rose from Nome’s chimneys 
in the frosty morning air. One red 
coal dropped on the roof of the Golden 
Gate- Hotel. A 22-mile east wind 


fanned it into flame and blew a roaring 
fire down through the building. Soon 


near-by structures were burning fierce- 
ly. 
For fifteen hours flames ate up 
everything—houses, sidewalks, streets. 
Men, women, and children joined in a 
futile battle against the conflagration. 
Frantically they dynamited whole rows 
of buildings unwittingly killing two 
sleeping Eskimos. The flames swept 
on unchecked. 

Sourdoughs — old-time prospectors, 
named from the leavened dough which 
they nurse through the Winter for 
making bread—hurried into town to 
help. Exhausted men were carried 
from the fight to barren plains behind 
the town to rest and get the smoke 
out of their lungs. 

Through the night the destruction 
swept on. When the power plant was 
demolished and electric lights failed, 
the fire kept the whole town bright as 
day. Drink-crazed Eskimos followed 
the flames, looting. Quickly organized 
vigilantes herded them into shacks and 
held them under guard. 

By morning 30 blocks of buildings 
had vanished. In their place stretched 
acres of glowing embers. In ruins lay 
government buildings, the whole busi- 
ness section along Front Street, all but 
one of the little hotels where gold seek- 
ers stop on their way to and from the 
interior. Saved was the hospital, about 
half of the town’s private houses and 
shacks, and the Lomen Brothers’ large 
reindeer-meat warehouse, which domi- 
nates the northwest end of the water- 
front. 

The fire burned up most of the Win- 
ter’s supply of dried meat and fish, im- 
ported flour and canned goods, and it 
left 400 residents homeless. Winter and 
isolation were less than six weeks off. 
When November's ice locks the harbor 
and piles 30-foot floes on the beach, 
only airplanes and dog-sleds can get to 
Nome. 

The homeless slept in whatever build- 
ings still stood. A community kitchen 
served scant meals to all comers. From 
Seattle a ship loaded with supplies was 
on its way. From Kotzebue Sound 
above the Arctic Circle a ship south 
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bound to Seattle with 4,000 reindeer 
carcasses had put in at Nome, assuring 
a meat supply. 

There was little time to reconstruct 
the city before Winter. But two more 
ships took on food supplies and build- 
ing materials at Seattle and rushed to 
Nome. Ordinary shipments to Alaska 
have been behind schedule as a result 
of the Summer’s longshoremen’s strike. 

The Red Cross, the Coast Guard, and 
the Federal Emergency Relief chipped 
in money or services to see Nome 
through till Spring. The Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. halved freight rates. 

Townsfolk in the city that once had 
a 20,000 gold-boom population fell back 
on pioneer, tenement-like sleeping ar- 
rangements and short rations. For 
eight months they will barely see the 
sun, while rivers freeze five feet deep. 
Frozen toes and faces will threaten 
those who venture out of overcrowded 
shacks into 40 and 50 degree below 
zero temperatures. 


PRIMARIES: Bilbo Set to Raise 
Roosevelt’s “Kind of Hell” 


Theodore G. Bilbo drew himself up 
to his full 5 feet 2 inches, straightened 
his bright red necktie, and creased his 
wizened face into a broad grin. 

“When I get to Washington,” he told 
reporters and hangers-on clustered 
about him last week at Democratic 
headquarters in Jackson, Miss., “I'll 
make as much noise for the common 
people as Huey Long and raise the 
same kind of hell as Roosevelt.” 

By a margin of some 7,500 votes the 
ex-Governor had snatched Mississippi’s 
Democratic Senatorial nomination from 
the veteran Senator Hubert D. Steph- 
ens. Because in Mississippi Republi- 
cans are about as plentiful as Bud- 
dhists, Mr. Bilbo was as good as elected. 

A onetime Baptist evangelist who 
quotes the Bible and curses with equal 
facility, Mr. Bilbo has been mixed up 
in scandals (including admitted brib- 
ery) throughout his 30 years in politics. 

Nevertheless his promises to voters 
twice landed him in the Governor’s 
Mansion (1916-20, 1928-32). During his 
last term he fired 179 State’college pro- 
fessors to make room for political ap- 
pointees. Then he refused to convene 
the Legislature until its members prom- 
ised not to impeach him. 

In 1932 Bilbo’s entire ticket was 
swamped at the polls. Even worship- 
ful backwoods “red-necks’”’ conceded he 
was through. Six months later he 
bobbed up in a $6,000-a-year sinecure in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Significantly he announced he 
was to be “advisory counselor” to the 
AAA. Then he was put to work clip- 
ping and pasting up farm items from 
periodicals. 

Nicknamed “the Pastemaster Gener- 
al,”” he announced last Winter that he 
had had enough “humiliation.” He re- 
signed from the AAA and set out to 
end Senator Stephens’s long but incon- 
spicuous Congressional career. 

The “Old Maestro of the Stump,” as 
Bilbo terms himself, toured the State 
in a battered little car. Before he fin- 
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ished he convinced a majority of Miss. 
issippians that Stephens was a nobody 
in Washington, a tool of “cannibalistic 
capitalism,” and “more reactionary 
than Hoover.” 

“Bilbo, Long, and Roosevelt—that 
isn’t a bad line-up, now is it?” the 
victorious Mr. Bilbo asked last week. 
The tie-up with Huey Long was obvi- 
ous: Bilbo’s 27-plank platform strange- 
ly resembled the Kingfish’s “share-the- 
wealth” program. Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
clusion in the triumvirate was less obvi- 
ous. Though a professed admirer of 
the President, Bilbo. opposes many 
Roosevelt policies. 

For one thing, the new Senator will 
fight reduction in cotton crops. In- 
stead, he would help Southern farmers 
by persuading American women to 
wear “lingerie” made of cotton. “Lin- 
gery,” he explains, pronouncing it with 
a hard G, is “the stuff they wear for 
underwear.” 

MASSACHUSETTS: In 1932 when the 
mammoth Chicago Stadium echoed to 
frenzied debate over choice of a Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had no bitterer enemy 
than Gov. Joseph B. Ely, who controlled 
the Democratic party in Massachusetts. 

This year James M. Curley, pugna- 
cious ex-Mayor of Boston and a militant 
New Dealer, opposed the Ely forces for 
the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor. To his rage, at the convention 
last June, party delegates endorsed the 
Ely candidate, Maj. Gen. Charles H. 
Cole. Since then the cultured Curley 
voice has boomed effectively through the 
State, charging he had been “gypped” 
of official party support. 

Last week Democratic voters nomi- 
nated Curley by a 2-to-1 vote, giving 
pro-Roosevelt forces control of Mass- 
achusetts Democracy. 

WISsconsIN: “The people have spoken, 
but what did they say?” Wisconsin 
politicians are not sure after their State 
primaries. In total votes cast, Demo- 
crats were far ahead. Next came the 
La Follette brothers’ new Progressive 
party. Once dominant Republicans lan- 
guished in the rear. 

Though President Roosevelt has 
called the New Deal-preaching Senator 
Robert M. La Follette “my friend,” Wis- 
consin Democrats preferred to run a 
man of their own. Five Democrats 
strove for the Senatorial nomination. 
When the battle-royal was over Wis- 
consinites discovered they had nomi- 
nated John M. Callahan, Al Smith ad- 
mirer and a leader of the “stop Roose- 
velt” movement in 1932. As if to show 
they didn’t mean it, they renominated 
their Governor, A. G. Schmedemann, 4 
militant Rooseveltian. 

La Follette’s backers are not worried 
about the Senatorial race, but they 
doubt that Philip La Follette can down 
Governor Schmedemann. Republicans 
merely hope that with all the confusion 
rampant, voters will turn to their can- 
didates for relief. John B. Chapple, 
Ashland editor, is their candidate for 
Senator. Howard T. Greene, prosper- 
ous dairy farmer, is their hope for the 
Governorship. 
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GERMAN Ys Against Protestant Revolt, Catholic 


Rebuff, Primate Mueller Forces His United Church 


Displeased with Reich Bishop Lud- 
wig Mueller’s transparent scheming to 
set up a German church dictatorship, 
the late President Paul von Hinden- 
burg twice called him on the carpet. 
The Bishop’s job, he growled, was mere- 
ly to see to it “that Jesus Christ is 
preached in Germany.” 

Subject now only to Herr Hitler’s 
orders, Bishop Mueller rose last week 
to announce: “What we want is a Ger- 
man church free from Rome. The goal 
for which we are striving is: One State, 
one people, one church!” 

Speaking at Hanover four days be- 
fore his consecration, the Bishop 
dropped his air of oily benevolence. He 
spat his words through thin lips. “We 
Christians must stand together against 
the Jews, even if we have to starve the 
first year.” 

The man who eighteen months ago 
was only an obscure military chaplain 
appeared confident of his ability to fuse 
rebellious Lutherans and embittered 
Catholics into a single Nazi church. 
With dubious political acumen, he is- 
sued his ultimatum at the height of the 
Nazi campaign to woo the vote of the 
Catholic Saar. 


RESISTANCE: The 20,000,000 Catholics 
in Germany prepared for stubborn re- 
sistance. They brooded over a long list 
of grievances. Nazis have repeatedly 
stormed Catholic meetings. Priests have 
been thrown into jail. Dr. Erich Klaus- 
ener, a Catholic leader, was shot and 
cremated during the June 30 “blood 
purge.” 

Recalcitrant Lutherans intensified the 
opposition they have carried on for 
months. The Council of Brothers, num- 
bering about 7,000 of the Reich’s 17,000 
Protestant pastors, hurled a manifesto: 
“We will have nothing to do with here- 
tics who intend ... to found a German 
national church colored with Nordic 
paganism.” 

Yet Dr. Mueller had already “co- 
ordinated” nearly all of the 28 State 
Evangelical churches in the Reich. 
Twenty-six of the formerly autonomous 
units became members of the central- 
ized Lutheran church which the Bishop 
dominates. Only the churches of Ba- 
varia and Wuerttemberg held out. A 
fortnight ago Nazis removed Dr. Theo- 
phil Wurm, the venerable Wuerttem- 
berg Bishop. 


Word spread last week that Dr. 
Wurm was in “protective custody.” 
The Bishop denied it. “I was ordered 
to remain at home from Saturday to 
Tuesday,” he explained. Friends of Dr. 
Hans Meiser, Bishop of Bavaria, felt 
that he too might soon be ousted. He 
remained free to leave his home, but 
police jailed several of his followers. 


Thereafter Dr. August Jaeger, Bishop &. 


Mueller’s legal adviser, declared both 
churches officially “coordinated” with 
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Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller: “We 
Christians Must Stand Together” 


the united church. South German pas- 
tors smiled cynically. Ninety per cent 
of them had voted to support Bishops 
Wurm and Meiser against unity. 


Rise: Like most of the men who now 
hold important posts in Nazi Germany, 
Bishop Mueller foresightedly hitched 
his wagon to Adolf Hitler, the rising 
star. Before the Hitler orb ascended, 
the clergyman had shown little ability 
to soar under his own power. 


He was born 51 years ago at Gueter- 
sloh, Westphalia, studied at Halle and 
Bonne Universities, and was ordained 
in 1908. Thereafter he served success- 
ively as a country pastor and chaplain 
in the navy and army. He met Hitler 
in 1926, seven years before the. Nazi 
became Chancellor, and convinced him 
that a powerful church organization 
could help the movement. Thus he got 
in on one of the lower floors. 


Until last year, however, he remained 
in comparative obscurity. Dr. Joachim 
Hossenfelder, black-haired champion of 
Nordic supremacy, became leader of 
the German Christians, the Nazi group 
within the Lutheran Church. They 
proposed to eliminate pastors of Jew- 
ish descent, sought to “Aryanize” The 
Old Testament, and evolved a symbol 
combining the swastika and the Chris- 
tian cross. 


It was too radical for either Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg or Herr Hitler to 
swallow. The latter made the more 
conservative Mueller confidential agent 
for church affairs. Dr. Mueller set 
about soft-pedaling extremists. 
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Meanwhile, State Churches, threat- 
ened with “coordination,” elected. the 
moderate Dr.. Friedrich von Bodel- 
schwingh Reich Bishop, defeating Dr. 
Mueller. The disgruntled churchman 
warned Herr Hitler that the Church 
would remain independent of the State. 
Hitler promptly curtailed Church sub- 
sidies and appointed a layman, Dr. 
Jaeger, legal “adviser” to Dr. Bodel- 
schwingh. In effect, the appointment 
made the Reich Bishop subordinate to 
the State. 


Dr. Bodelschwingh resigned. In 
September, 1933, Dr. Mueller; backed 
by German Christians, became Reich 
Bishop. He launched his campaign to 
crush rebellious pastors and set up an 
autocratic Church dictatorship. Proof 
that Herr Hitler still supports him 
came last week from Dr. Otto Meiss- 
ner, the dictator’s secretary, who de- 
clared Dr. Mueller’s dictatorial meas- 
ures accorded with the Church consti- 
tution. 


Some Germans contend that. Dr. 
Jaeger, stocky, duel-scarred lawyer, is 
a greater power in the - Evangelical 
Church than Dr. Mueller. But the 
Bishop got the honors and huzzas last 
Sunday, although the enthusiasm was 
less voluble than Nazis anticipated. 


Heit: Only a straggling crowd of 
4,000 instead of the scheduled 60,000, 
turned up at the Lustgarten (pleasure 
garden) outside the bronze-domed Ber- 
lin Cathedral. “Heil!” they shouted as 
the tall Bishop marched into the build- 
ing between rows of black-uniformed 
Nazi guards. He took the oath of 
consecration as Reich Bishop in the 
presence of Dr. Jaeger, German Chris- 
tian leaders, and Bishops who have 
submitted to his regime. Swastika 
banners adorned the interior. 


He paused on his way out to address 
the crowd from the cathedral steps. 
Germany, he declared, has a united 
Church at last. He repeated this as- 
sertion four times. Loudspeakers 
echoed it through the half-empty square 
while opposition pastors, addressing 
thousands throughout Germany, denied 
unity existed. 


MANCHUKUO: Eastern Railway 
Struggle Ends in a Bargain? 


The world’s most dangerous railroad 
seemed destined last week to become an 
efficient system run by Japanese. Jap- 
anese officials said Moscow and Tokyo 
had tentatively agreed on a sales price 
for the Chinese Eastern Railway after 
sixteen months of quarrelsome bar- 
gaining. 

Five-sixths of the 1,200-mile line lies 
in the Japanese-controlled State of 
Manchukuo. It became useless to Rus- 
sia, its owner, when Japanese troops 
marched into China’s Manchuria three 
years ago with the avowed intention of 
staying there. In May, 1933, Moscow 
offered to sell the road for about $188,- 
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000,000. Tokyo countered with an offer 
of $15,000,000. 

The Russian position was weak. The 
line was built by the Czarist Govern- 
ment with French capital. Japan could 
seize it whenever the impulse moved 
her. The bargaining dragged on. Ban- 
dits began robbing trains with suspi- 
cious frequency. 

Last Fall Manchukuoan police ar- 
rested six Soviet railway officials. Mos- 
cow talked of war. Japan, snarled the 
Russians, intended to seize the line. 
Even Joseph Stalin leaped into the con- 
troversy, warning ‘“swinish snouts” 
away from the Soviet potato patch. 

Japanese diplomats, including Koki 
Hirota, dapper Foreign Minister, re- 
turned growl for growl. Meanwhile 
bandits blithely continued to rob trains 
and kill Soviet employes. The seven 
months ending in August saw 91 
raids, 16 wrecks, and 46 murders. Mos- 
cow claimed Tokyo inspired the out- 
rages to beat down the sales price. 
Thereafter Manchukuoan police slapped 
59 Russian workers into jail. 

But sales negotiations reached a 
point last month where only $12,000,- 
000 separated the hagglers. It was said 
last week that they had decided on a 
price of approximately 170,000,000 yen 
($50,677,000 currently). 


+ 
BRITAIN: More Lloyd George 
Memoirs That Ruffle Tempers 


David Lloyd George, Britain’s war 
Premier, leads the peaceful life of a 
farmer in Surrey, tending apple, plum, 
and cherry orchards and growing vege- 
tables. Occasionally he steps into the 
House of Commons where he has held 
forth since 1890. Less -frequently the 
white-haired old war-horse publishes a 
volume of memoirs and starts a row. 

Volume III, which appeared last 
week, carried on the tradition of its 
predecessors. The first book, published 
the day before Viscount Grey died, as- 
sailed the former British Foreign Min- 
ister for making secret commitments. 
The second attacked the “timidity” of 
President Wilson. The new book 
launches another verbal assault on the 
wartime President. 

His indecision, the author declares, 
prolonged the war. “Wilson, if an- 
noyed, would simply put a littie more 
sulphur in ‘his ink; that would be all. 
He had no troops, no guns, no air- 
planes, only a portable typewriting ma- 
chine which clicked harmlessly and 
heedlessly.” 

In passing, Lloyd George directed a 
slap at American doughboys, who were 
“compelled to fight owing to the crit- 
ical situation created by the defection 
of Russia and the exhaustion of 
France.” They did so, he adds, “with 
borrowed guns, for they had few of 
their own to the end of the war.” 

One hot passage gives Mr. Wilson the 
lie. The diminutive Welshman contends 
that the American statesman learned 
the terms of the secret treaties from 
Lord Balfour in 1917, and not at the 
Paris peace conference, as Wilson testi- 
fied. 
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The Surrey farmer did not have to 
wait long for the first rfposte. It came 
from Bernard M. Baruch, friend of the 
dead President. While visiting Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week at Hyde Park 
the financier stated that Mr. Lloyd 
George is “entirely off his base.” 


ITALY: Boys of 8 Will Acquire 
“Passion for Military Life” 


The Italian Council of Ministers last 
week looked like a browbeaten board 
of directors dominated by a vigorous 
chairman. Members sat around a table 
in a spacious hall of the ugly Home 
Ministry in Rome and listened meekly 
to Premier Mussolini’s demand for more 
soldiers. Then Il Duce’s “yes men” de- 
creed compulsory military service for 
every able-bodied Italian male from 8 
to 33 years of age. 

Never in history, cried Fascists joy- 
fully, has a peaceful nation enacted 





such a wholesale military law. It pro- 








vides for three stages of military train- 
ing designed to equip young men 
“spiritually, physically, and militarily” 
for the business of war. 

The first stage, Premier Mussolini 
hopes, will “give boys a passion for 
military life through frequent contacts 
with the armed forces whose warlike 
glories and traditions will be re- 
evoked.” Italian lads 8 to 14 years old 
will serve as members of Fascist youth 
organizations. The program includes 
a few hours’ training each week with 
small but workable rifles equipped with 
bayonets. Standard army rifles add 
zest to the drill of older boys who work 
out with the militia until the age of 21. 

The second stage comprises two years 
of regular army service. Then comes 
the final post-military training, under 
Fascist militia, to “preserve ... the 


military spirit and esprit de corps.” 
To supplement field work and drill, 

“military culture courses” will begin 

next week in all high schools and col- 
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leges. Students will digest military his- 
tory, learn to read topographical maps, 
and analyze the armed forces of the 
world. 

The day following the compulsory 
service decree, Rome protested strenu- 
ously to Belgrade about the latest an- 
ti-Italian campaign in Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslavia propaganda began after 
Italy rushed troops to the Austrian bor- 
der two months ago to discourage Na- 
zis. Italians claimed Yugoslav papers 
were printing wild stories of riots in 
Milan and Turin. Fascists resented 
most bitterly a statement attributed 
to a semi-official Belgrade newspaper. 
In the World War, said this journal, 
Italian troops proved themselves cow- 
ards. 


GUATEMALA: President Mourns 
12 Plotters He Had Executed 


The Napoleon of Central America 
treated his foes last week to the cure 
Bonaparte prescribed for the Duc 
d’Enghien in 1804. But President 
Jorge Ubico of Guatemala added a few 
original touches. The statesman, who 
looks and tries to act like the Little 
Corporal, attended the firing-squad 
execution of twelve men convicted of 
high treason by a military court. Later 
he turned up as a mourner at their 
funerals. 

General Ubico said he discovered a 
month ago that the twelve were con- 
spiring against him. The supposed plot- 
ters included four army officers and a 
lawyer. Among the ringleaders police 
listed Efrain Aguilar Fuentes, a dis- 
tinguished-looking man of 48. A real- 
estate tax collector, he had formerly 
enjoyed the President’s confidence and 
friendship. 

As insurance against assassination 
President Ubico habitually travels in 
an armored Mercedes bristling with 
machine guns. The conspirators, it was 
said, proposed to mine this rolling for- 
tress near a Guatemala City plaza 
called the Garden of Concord. 

To further their plot, they had en- 
listed a beautiful high-school girl, 
member of one of Guatemala’s oldest 
families. The slender figure, ivory com- 
plexion, and lustrous black hair of 
Senorita Maria Molina Quinonez, 16, 
would enable her, they felt, to “vamp” 
the President’s bodyguard. 

Senor Fuentes meanwhile had as- 
certained the route the car would take 
Sept. 10. On that day President Ubico 
dramatically ordered police to round 
up the offenders. Senorita Quinonez, 
more fortunate than her maie col- 
leagues, was sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. 

General Ubico, 56, was formerly pre- 
fect of Retalhuleu, a west coast ad- 
ministrative district of Guatemala. His 
campaign against yellow fever there 
won the praise of Major Gen. William 
C. Gorgas, who stamped out the disease 
in the Canal Zone. “What a great 
President of Guatemala Ubico would 
make!” exclaimed General Gorgas. 
Ubico took the hint, entered the army, 
became Minister of War, and vaulted 
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President Ubico of Guatemala, Who 
Looks and Tries to Act Like Napoleon 


three years ago to the Presidential 
chair. 

Proud of his Napoleonic profile, he 
orders barbers to cut his hair on the 
Bonaparte plan. He likes to pose with 
arms folded. For military reviews he 
dons white breeches and full-dress blue 
tunic spangled with frogs and medals. 

But one serious difficulty confronts 
him in his efforts to ape the French- 
man. Napoleon was 5 feet 2 inches 
tall. His disciple is 5 feet 10. 


= 
NETHERLANDS: “Long Live the 
Queen!”—“Away With Her!”’ 


Down the broad, shady streets of 
The Hague last week a procession of 
troops on horseback clattered gaily. 
Behind them, in a golden coach, rode 
a plain, portly woman and her plain, 
plump daughter.’ They bowed right 
and left like automatons. “Lang Leve 
de Koningin!” burst from loyal Dutch 
throats—‘“‘Long live the Queen!” 

Her Majesty was making her an- 
nual visit to the Ridderzaal, the medie- 
val Hall of the Knights, to open Par- 
liament. Near the turreted, gray stone 
building ten automobile loads of howl- 
ing demonstrators attempted te disrupt 
the procession. While police fought 
them off, Queen Wilhelmina and Prin- 
cess Juliana entered Parliament. Ladies 
and gentlemen of the court, beribboned 
diplomats, sturdy members of the 
States General in white trousers and 
bulging cutaways stood while the 
Queen mounted the throne. The young 
Princess took a seat at her left. 

In crisp accents the Queen read the 
speech her Ministers had written for 
her. She dwelt pessimistically on the 
economic crisis, called for sweeping 
budget reductions, and promised stern 
measures against revolutionaries. She 
deplored the almost universal increase 
in armament expenditure and demand- 
ed 15,000,000 guilders (about $10,305,- 
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000) for new ships for her navy. 

In a far corner three Communist 
Members of Parliament in working 
clothes listened grimly. “Away with 
the Queen!” roared “Lou Bulk” (Loud 
Mouth) de Visser. “Freedom for the 
Teast Indies!” Roestam Effandi, a 
brown-skinned Sumatran, shouted. 
“Down with Colijn’s hunger program!” 
cried a third Communist. He referred 
to Premier Hendrik Colijn, who im- 
posed dole cuts last Spring. 

Detectives collared the disturbing 
lawmakers and locked them in jail for 
a few hours to cool their heels. 


FRANCE: Police Report Takes 
Up Who Did Not Kill Prince 


Who killed Judge Albert Prince? 

Last week a parliamentary commis- 
sion, overruling Henri Cheron, Min- 
ister of Justice, published a report out- 
lining futile efforts of the police to 
answer the question. 

Judge Prince’s body was found scat- 
tered along the railway track near Di- 
jon, one day last February. The next 
morning he was to have given impor- 
tant evidence against political protec- 
tors of the swindler “Handsome Alex” 
Stavisky. 

The police port blithely disregarded 
a knife wound in the Judge’s throat, 
ropes that bound him to the tracks, 
ether which autopsies revealed he had 
inhaled before his death. Instead it 
dwelt on his private life and insisted 
his means were smaller than the pub- 
lic supposed. It quoted a woman friend 
of the jurist who said he planned to 
kill himself. 

Unable or unwilling to find a mur- 
derer, police supported a suicide theory. 
As though to mock them, a French 
prisoner in Spain, Etienne Mario 
Combes, immediately confessed. He 
said he had committed the murder to 
oblige a politician who paid him 100,- 
000 francs ($6,676). 

Throughout the whole dirty scandal, 
the French public and press viciously 
attacked former Prosecutor Henri 
Pressard and his brother-in-law Cam- 
ille Chautemps, who resigned as Pre- 
mier. Judge Prince’s son accused them 
of instigating his father’s murder. 

M. Chautemps last week withdrew 
from his uncomfortably hot post in 
the Chamber of Deputies. At 49 the 
dapper politician sought, and won, a 
seat among the doddering gray-haired 
statesmen who compose the French 
Senate. 


+ 
JAPAN: Savage “Tai-Fu” Runs 
Wild Over Life and Property 


From centuries of experience with 
the circular storms that whirl up from 
the south, Japanese evolved a theory. 
It holds that the most severe typhoons 
arrive Sept. 1 or 10. On those two days 
growers of early rice anxiously scan 
the sky. Fishermen watch the horizon. 

But the 1932 typhoon, which killed 
more than 50 persons, struck Tokyo 
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Nov. 14. This year’s record tai-fu 
(great wind) also came late. It howled 
in from the East China Sea Sept. 21. 

Raging through Osaka (pop. 2,450,- 
000) at 120 miles an hour, it wrecked 
factories, homes, and _ schoolhouses. 
Falling timbers crushed adults and 
children. Tidal waves, driven on by the 
wind, flooded buildings along the water- 
front. One wall of water swept away a 
leper hospital, drowning a third of the 
600 inmates. Another struck a hot 
blast furnace which exploded and killed 
15 persons and injured 100. 

At Kyoto (pop. 765,000), 27 miles 
northeast, the blast leveled more school- 
houses. One caught fire, burning 30 
children to death. Stock exchange 
traders ceased business at noon when 
the metal roof of their building started 
skyward. The gale blew trains over on 
their sides, ripped trees from the ground, 
and tangled transmission lines. 

Nightfall found both Kyoto and Osa- 
ka without electric light. With lan- 
terns and candles police and troops 
searched wreckage. The list of dead in 
the storm-stricken area rose to 2,064, 
injured to more than 13,000. 

Officials established relief stations to 
feed 200,000 homeless. Property losses 
exceeded 320,000,000 yen ($95,392,000 
currently). Capitalists feared Japan’s 
industrial export trade would be crip- 
pled. Osaka, the nation’s cotton spin- 
ning center, also manufactures steel, 
machinery, automobiles, sugar, and 
toilet articles. Kyoto contributes silk 
fabrics, porcelain, and lacquer. 

The army’s munitions program also 
suffered. Scores of weapon and am- 
munition plants along Osaka’s water- 
front were damaged or destroyed. A 
check-up of fishing boats showed more 
than 4,000 small craft wrecked or miss- 
ing. 
Attaches at the United States Em- 
bassy announced all American residents 
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President Sandler Addresses the League of Nations Assembly 
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escaped injury. Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew and Mrs. Grew sailed the day be- 
fore the storm on a steamer bound for 
Dairen on the Manchurian coast. Their 
ship passed safely through the fringe 
of the typhoon. 

A sad aftermath of the disaster was 
the grief of Japanese parents mourn- 
ing their children in accordance with 
ancient Shinto rites. They laid the 
small bodies beside tub-like coffins, sur- 
rounded by beloved dolls and toys. 
Then they began the ceremony of ward- 
ing off evil spirits until burial. Every- 
where residential streets tinkled to the 
tapping of wooden sticks on tiny bells. 


LEAGUE: Litvinoff Takes His 
Place at the Council Table 


Good humor radiated one evening 
last week from the rubicund face of 
Richard Sandler, newly elected presi- 
dent of the League of Nations As- 
sembly. The long, undignified wrangle 
about Soviet Russia was ended. The 
Assembly had just voted the Com- 
munist State into the League as a per- 
manent member of the League Council, 
the equal of France, Britain, and Italy. 
One formality remained: to ask the 
delegates from Moscow to take their 
official chairs. 

Mr. Sandler, who serves his native 
Sweden as Foreign Minister, stood up 
to do this. His blue eyes gazed around 
the bare hall. To his surprise he 
spotted the portly figure of Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Soviet Foreign Commissar, and 
two other Communist diplomats, al- 
ready in their seats. They hadn’t 
waited to be invited. 

Comrade Litvinoff reddened at the 
laughter that followed this discovery. 
But the Assembly applauded. Most 
members felt that Russia would re- 
store much of the prestige lost through 
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withdrawal of Japan and Germany. 
Some recalled that Japan began to 
occupy Manchuria and worry Moscow 
exactly three years ago to the day. 

Later in the day Comrade Litvinoff 
mounted the speaker’s stand. His gut- 
tural voice was pitched low. Many 
delegates donned earphones. Listening 
intently to the hoarse tones, they rec- 
ognized a clear reference to the land- 
hunger of Japan and Germany. 

“War must appear to all as the 
threatening danger of tomorrow. The 
organization of peace, for which, thus 
far, very little has been done, must be 
set against the extremely active organ- 
ization of war. Everybody knows now 
that the exponents of the idea of war, 
open promulgators of a refashioning of 
the map of Europe and Asia by the 
sword, are not to be intimidated by 
paper obstacles.” 

He touched on Tokyo’s refusal to 
sign a non-aggression pact with Mos- 
cow, on Berlin’s unwillingness to sup- 
port the proposed Eastern Locarno 
which would guarantee the boundaries 
of Germany and her eastern neighbors. 
“Peace and security cannot be organ- 
ized on the shifting sands of verbal 
promises and declarations.” 

He ignored the suggestion of Eamon 
de Valera, Irish Free State President, 
that Russia proclaim religious freedom 
for all foreigners within her borders. 
The Russian took a few flings at 
Switzerland, Portugal, and The Nether- 
lands, the only three countries that 
opposed the entry of the Soviet Union. 
But Comrade Litvinoff pulled most of 
the verbal punches he aimed at League 
members. On the whole, his speech was 
conciliatory. 

Next day, he turned up at the 
horseshoe table of the League Coun- 
cil and plumped himself down next 
to the seat vacated by Japan. He 
noted with satisfaction that Turkey, 
Russia’s crony, had replaced friendless 
China as a non-permanent Council 
member. 

His presence at the table lent weight 
to the assault French, British, and 
Italian diplomats launched on Poland’s 
demand that the League supervise the 
racial minority problems of all its 
members. A week earlier Col. Joseph 
Beck, Poland’s pugnacious Foreign 
Minister, had threatened to disregard 
a treaty which gives Geneva authority 
over the treatment of minorities in 
Poland. All League members, Colonel 
Beck declared, must agree to a uniform 
system of minorities protection. 

Last week a more tactful Polish 
diplomat—Count Alexander Raczynski, 
expert on minorities—turned up to dis- 
cuss the troublesome problem, which 
threatened to embarrass not only the 
colony-owning powers but also the 
heterogeneous Soviet Union. In the end, 
Count Raczynski agreed to shelve the 
subject. Poland, in effect, backed 
down, curtailing talk of her possible 
withdrawal from the League. 

Comrade Litvinoff, vastly pleased, re- 
turned to his Geneva headquarters at 
the Hotel d’Angleterre. The Soviet 
secret police failed to inform him, ap- 
parently, that the gray stone structure 
teems with rabid anti-Communists. 
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PERKINS: Cabinet’s “Loquacious 
Linguist” Whom Labor Loves 


A few months after Frances Perkins 
became Secretary of Labor she was 
asked whether she found the Cabinet 
post more difficult than her former job 
as New York Industrial Commissioner. 

“Not the work,” she sighed, ‘“‘the con- 
versation.” 

Miss Perkins should know. She’s 
been holding conversations most of the 
time since Feb. 28, 1933, when Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt made her the first 
woman Cabinet officer. At first she 
talked of her plans. Then she con- 
founded Senatorial objections to her pet 
legislation with blunt facts and figures. 
Senators murmured “What a woman!” 

When General Johnson’s thumping 
assumption under NRA of tasks nor- 
mally within her province sent Miss 
Perkins for a time into partial eclipse 
she began making speeches. Between 
May and December last year she made 
sixteen. She has made eleven so far 
this year. 

Emerging from the General’s shadow 
last June, when codes gave way to 
threatened steel strikes, she plunged in- 
to discussions of mediation and arbitra- 
tion. With the West Coast tied up in 
shipping strikes in July, she spent most 
of her time in long-distance telephone 
calls. Last week she was as earnestly 
talking over the measures which led to 
the textile strike settlement (see page 
10). 

All this is not surprising to her class- 
mates of Mount Holyoke, 1902. They 
dubbed the 20-year-old Fanny Cora Per- 
kins of those days a “loquacious lin- 
guist.” It is also no surprise to them 
that she never talks about her private 
life. Born in Boston and raised in Wor- 
cester, she acquired a New England 
reticence not even world fame has 
broken down. 

Collateral descendant of James Otis 
of Stamp Act fame, this brown-eyed 
Cabinet member, whose appointment 
labor opposed because she was a wom- 
an, talks to labor of “clahsses” and 
“mahsses.” Labor loves it. Workers 
have come to respect her relentless 
energy. She sleeps only seven hours 
and cannot understand why people like 
to lie in bed late in the morning. 

Her day begins in suburban George- 
town, where she shares a house on 
Thirtieth Street with Mrs. Charles 
Cary Rumsey of the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board. From there she motors to 
the dirty, cream-colored Labor Depart- 
ment building, hurries in briskly, and 
rides in the creaky elevator to her sev- 
enth-floor office. Breezing past the Ne- 
sro guarding the wooden fence she had 
erected to keep visitors out, she waves 
a curt good morning to her secretary, 
Frances Jurkowitz, whom she always 
calls “Miss Jay.” By the time her 
chauffeur, carrying her bulging brief 
case, puffs up behind her, she is seated 
at her dilapidated mahogany desk. 

_ Without removing the present edi- 
tion of her now famous tricorn hat 
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Miss Perkins: “The Sweetest Little Woman in the World to Work For” 


(which she buys at Rayna’s on West 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York), she 
plunges into work. Briskly she inter- 
views visitors, dictates to stenogra- 
phers, and holds countless telephone 
conversations. 

When the telephone receiver finally 
pushes her hat too far back on her 
head, she takes it off and tosses it onto 
a near-by table. She puts it on again 
if camera men call, for she prefers be- 
ing photographed wearing a hat. She 
refuses to be snapped while making a 
speech. 

“Tl not be photographed with my 
mouth open,” she declared in her firm 
and final way last year. “It is the only 
vanity I have left after six months in 
Washington.” 

Those first six months were crowded 
ones for Frances Perkins. Her first 
task was the reorganization of the La- 
bor Department. She abolished the Im- 
migration Bureau’s sleuths, partly be- 
cause she dislikes snooping, partly be- 
cause it saved $200,000 a year. When 
she revamped the Statistical Bureau 
into a more honest fact-finding body, 
she arranged things so that the equip- 
ment went “as far as possible—in the 


epgood old New England way.” 


When Miss Perkins took office she 
said she hoped to visit many industrial 


plants. So far she has found time to 
visit only two steel factories. The rest 
of the time, when not dashing about 
lecturing on the NRA, she has had to 
stick to her desk. Not until this August 
did she get a vacation, in her Summer 
place at Newcastle, Me. 

She did not want to go to Washing- 
ton at all. Her husband, Paul C. Wilson, 
a financial statistician, had to stay in 
New York. Her daughter, Susanna 
Winslow Perkins Wilson, is away at 
college in Bryn Mawr. Separated from 
her family, Miss Perkins takes little 
part in Washington social life. If they 
were with her, she probably would not 
do much more gadding. “I enjoy my 
friends of course,” she once snapped, 
but she made it plain that the “super- 
ficial kind of social life” was not at all 
to her liking. 

Washingtonians who have met her 
find she has the same “discreet dash of 
feminine appeal” she says she likes in 
her tailored clothes. She is not pretty; 
she is attractive. 

Her first chauffeur objected to long 
working hours and quit. Her second 
chauffeur is happy. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “you can put 
this down—Miss Perkins is the sweet- 
est little woman in the world to work 
for.” 
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YACHTING: An Adverse Wind of 
Controversy in the Cup Races 


Last week the sea serpent of con- 
troversy squirmed over Rhode Island 
waters where skippers Thomas Sop- 
with of England, and Harold Vander- 
bilt of the United States supposedly 
were sailing a most friendly and sports- 
manlike series for the America’s Cup. 

At the end of the fourth race, which 
the American boat Rainbow won, Sop- 
with hoisted a red protest flag on En- 
deavour. Later he claimed he had been 
fouled twice. First Rainbow bore down 
on Endeavour as the two boats ap- 
proached the starting line. Then after 
rounding the first buoy Sopwith claimed 
he had the right of way. But Vander- 
bilt also acted as though the traffic light 
were green. To avoid collision Sop- 
with had to detour, losing headway and 
distance. 

A nautical jury of three pondered 
the Sopwith vs. Vanderbilt case for 
more than 24 hours and then threw it 
out of court without even trying it. 
The race committee said Sopwith 
should have hoisted his protest flag 
promptly after fouls were alleged to 
have taken place, not two or three 
hours later. 

This decision brought a terse reply 
from Sopwith: “I regret to note that 
your committee refused to hear En- 
deavour’s protest of yesterday owing 
to not having qualified with a very 
trivial technical formality.” 

These words reminded old-timers of 
pre-Liptonian days when hard feeling 
smirched many of the America’s Cup 
races. In 1895 Lord Dunraven, the 
British challenger, huffed and puffed at 
the race committee over a ruling and 
sailed home without finishing the series. 

But Sopwith may well have a spark 
of good-feeling left for the men who 
wouldn’t listen to his complaints. At 
the time set for the start of the first 
race Vanderbilt was ready to go but 
Sopwith was still trying to get his 
mainsail up. The race committee sport- 
ingly waived rules and ordered a fif- 
teen-minute postponement to save the 
Britisher from almost certain defeat. 
After the postponement Endeavour 
went out and won the race. 


Seconp Race: Endeavour sped over a 
30-mile triangular course in record 
America’s Cup time, 3 hours 9 minutes 
1 second. Rainbow, plodding behind, 
also broke the record. Endeavour got 
the faster start and increased her lead 
in the first two legs of the race. She 
lost distance on the home leg but 
crossed the line the winner by 51 sec- 
onds. 


Tuirp Race: Won by Rainbow on a 
straight course, fifteen miles into the 
wind and return. Endeavour again had 
the advantage at the start. Rounding 
the first buoy, Sopwith saw Rainbow’s 
prow far in the rear. Confident of his 
position, the British skipper went below 
deck. Reports had him casually eat- 
ing lunch. 
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Disputed Position in Fourth Race: 
Hitting Rainbow, Which Refused to Alter Her Course, Causing Sopwith 


to Claim a Foul. 


When he came on deck again he saw 
Rainbow overhauling him fast. Terri- 
fied of being blanketed, Sopwith steered 
his boat off at a tangent to escape a 
luffing duel. This move caused En- 
deavour to lose what little headway 
the light winds had given her and Rain- 
bow slid merrily past to victory. 


Fourta Race: It was another 30- 
mile duel over a triangular course. 
This was the race Sopwith protested. 
Many observers thought both Endeav- 
our and Rainbow were more aggres- 
sive at the start than the rules permit- 
ted. Rainbow got away first. But En- 
deavour overcame early troubles and 
passed the first buoy 23 seconds in the 
lead. 

Then Rainbow advanced and tried 
to pass Endeavour. To prevent this, 
Sopwith pointed Endeavour into the 
wind toward Rainbow in an attempt to 
head her off. Vanderbilt refused to 
alter his course. A crash seemed cer- 
tain. Sopwith had to veer to avoid it. 

If he hadn’t veered, Endeavour might 
have hit Rainbow in front of her mast 
and won the race on a foul. If Endeavour 
had hit Rainbow between her mast and 
stern, Rainbow would have won a foul. 
This was the question that Sopwith 
tried in vain to have the race committee 
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Endeavour (Right) Veers off to Avoid 


Committee Said Sopwith Hoisted Protest Flag too Late 


decide! Where would Endeavour have 
hit Rainbow? 

Vanderbilt’s refusal to budge enabled 
him to speed to the front while Sop- 
with was getting out of the way. Rain- 
bow maintained her lead and sailed on 
to victory. 


FirtH RAceE: Last Monday the yachts 
met again in a drab run of 15 miles 
with the wind and return. Rainbow 
gained the lead at the start and held 
it. At first both sloops had trouble with 
their spinnakers. Rainbow’s more ex- 
perienced crew soon overcame the diffi- 
culty and the American boat rounded 
the buoy far in front. On the tacking 
match home, Rainbow gave up none of 
her advantage. She won by 4 minutes 
1 second. 


FOOTBALL :O’ DeaGhost Appears, 


Sure Sign Season Is at Hand 


Patrick John O’Dea, most famous 
kicker in football history, was sup- 
posed to have died an unknown soldier 
in the World War. Frequently since 
then one person or another has claimed 
to be the missing man. Last week 4 
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Californian, known as Charles J. Mitch- 
ell, said he was O’Dea. 

He explained why he had kept his 
identity a secret for so many years: 
“T wanted to get away from what 
seemed to me to be all in the past.” 

Mitchell is secretary-manager of the 
Auto Club and a leader of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Westwood, Cailif., 
his residence for the last fifteen years. 

In 1896 O’Dea came from Australia 
with a great reputation as a rugby 
kicker. He went to Wisconsin and for 
the next three years was the team’s 
backfield ace. Once he ran back a 
Minnesota punt twenty yards toward a 
sideline and then, as tacklers closed in 
on him, drop-kicked a field-goal of 
nearly 60 yards. Another time in a 
snowstorm he booted a 62-yard drop 
kick between Northwestern’s goal 
posts. 

A surviving brother, Andy O’Dea, 
clerk in Spalding’s New York sport 
store, refused to take seriously the re- 
port that Pat really had come back. 
Andy said: “Every Fall this report be- 
comes current. Probably after this ru- 
mor I won’t hear about him until next 
football season.” 


POLO: East Meets West; East 


Is Best in First of Series 

Society women in Fall ensembles es- 
corted by men who for once found the 
proper occasion to wear their polo 
coats, motored to Westbury, Long Is- 
land, last week. The attraction was 
the year’s big mallet series between 
East and West. Into the robin’s-egg- 
blue stands that flank Meadow Brook 
Field flocked a restrained crowd of 
sporting persons, prepared fer a sweep- 
ing Western victory. 

The cowboy team—Eric Pedley, El- 
mer Boeseke Jr., Cecil Smith, and Aidan 
toark—had a combined handicap of 36 


goals. Their Eastern opponents— 
Michael Phipps, James Mills, Winston 
Guest, and William Post 2d—were 
worth only 30 goals. Since this was a 
contest from scratch, the West should 
have been the winner by a six-point 
margin. 

Before the game the field looked like 
a mammoth putting surface. Relying 
mostly on rugged individualism rather 
than team-play, the West built up an 
apparently safe lead of 8 to 4. In spite 
of the efforts of 100 large-footed men 
stamping down divots between chuk- 
kers, the field became bumpy as the 
game progressed. 

In the next-to-last chukker—when 
the ball bobbed over furrows that made 
the crowd wonder how players ever hit 
it at all—the East quartet clicked. 
During these seven and a half minutes 
they produced team-play that stands 
as a high water mark of the athletic 
year. 

Every swing of the mallet smacked 
the ball where it was intended to go. 
Mills scored the first goal after a long 
run; Phipps the second on a pass from 
Guest; Phipps the third after a foul; 
Guest dribbled in the fourth; Mills took 
a pass from Guest and got the fifth, 
and Phipps emerged from a scramble in 
front of the West’s posts to tap in the 
sixth and final goal. Meanwhile the 
West disintegrated. Going into the fi- 
nal chukker they trailed 8 to 10. 

During that final chukker the East 
played like a hockey team protecting a 
lead in the last stages. Walloping the 
ball up the field and nursing it to the 
sidelines, the East earned what it 
wanted—a scoreless period and the first 
game of the two-out-of-three series. 

A lady seated with Devereux Mil- 
burn, 53-year-old coach of the East, 
pulled his arm in excited joy. She 
apologized when she remembered he 
recently broke his collar-bone. He said: 
“You could yank my arm off now and 
it would not hurt.” 





WRESTLING: Greek Adonis Pins 
Mighty Strangler to the Mat 


Wrigley Field, Chicago, usually the 
baseball playground of the Cubs, 
housed a sporting spectacle last week 
between two men who looked and acted 
like bears. Christopher Theophelus, 
alias Jim Londos, and Bob Friedrich, 
alias Ed (Strangler) Lewis, hugged, 
tugged, grappled, and groaned for a 
wrestling title jocularly known to cyni- 
cal ring fans as the “Championship of 
the World.” 

Promoters insisted the match was 
genuine, not a show. Rules forbade 
scratching, gouging, hitting, pulling 
hair, using knuckles, kicking, butting, 
and shutting off breath by covering 
nose and mouth at the same time. 
These restrictions made the action 
comparatively mild and colorless. 

Londos pinned Lewis’s fat flabby tor- 
so to the mat after 49 minutes, a much 
shorter time than “fixed” bouts usually 
consume. During most of the early 
minutes, 43-year-old Lewis applied 
many of his famous headlocks. He 
seemed to be getting ahead. 

Finally Londos, who is rated a boy 
in wrestling circles because he is only 
37, swelled his hairy chest and put on 
his familiar strong-man act. Though 
weighing only 205-pounds, he picked 
up his 240-pound adversary and swung 
him around overhead like a drum-ma- 
jor twirling his stick. 

Then Londos, who used to be a 
bricklayer, slammed Lewis to the floor 
and pounced on top of him. Lewis’s 
face turned ash-white with pain, but 
he squirmed over on his medicine-ball 
stomach to postpone defeat. Londos 
kept jumping on him, driving his knees 
into Lewis’s back. Eventually Lewis 
tired and obligingly turned front-side- 
up again, allowing Londos to stretch 
him out and end the punishment. 

Londos added $50,000 to his life- 
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Cecil Smith (Center) Off on a Scoring Drive in the First Chiikker, in Opening Game of East-West Polo 
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On the Pacific Coast Another International 
Championship in San Francisco Bay. The 
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Detroit Rooters: Edsel and Henry Ford, Who Put up $100,000 For 
Radio Rights to the World Series, Chatting With Mickey Cochtane 
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A Premier at Ease: Ramsay MacDonald Builds His Health at Except for the Grandstand, It Looks 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland, for His Return to Downing Street gage in War Maneuvers at Nuremberg, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
A Princess Tries on a Hat: Marina of Greece, Fiancee of 
Prince George of Britain, Goes Trousseau Shopping in Paris 


INTERNATIONAL 
ing Event: Third Race of the Star Boat 
le Went to the By C of Balboa, Calif. 


y 1 N 
h seat Thing: German Troops En- eo Gloomy and Retiring: Dean Inge Climbs the Steps of St. 
eich Leader Hitler asa Spectator Paul’s Cathedral, London, Going up to Preach His Last Sermon 
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Jim Londos (Bottom) Keeps His Shoulders Off the Mat, Gets 
a Hold on Ed Lewis’s Nose, and Eventually Wins the Bout 


time earnings, said to be larger than 
Babe Ruth’s. He is the thirteenth child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Theophelus of Greece. 
His mother hoped he would grow up to 
be a priest. His father wanted him to 
be an army officer. He left home and 
took the name Jim Londos because he 
admired Jack London. 

For a time he was no attraction as a 
wrestler. He then went to the Uni- 
versity of California and worked as a 
model for art students. For displaying 
his physique, the Greek Adonis got 30 
cents an hour. 

He expects to be champion until he 
is 125 years old. His father is now 85 
and going strong. Londos thinks he has 
had a lucky mat career: “Outside of 
having seven ribs broken, a hip twisted, 
both shoulders dislocated, both ankles 
out of shape so I couldn’t walk, and 
a few things like that, I’ve escaped 
without damage.” 

Ordinarily he wrestles five nights a 
week, traveling by airplane from city 
to city. In spare moments he reads 
some of the books in his 1,000-volume 
library, sips wine, and plucks a mando- 
lin. He plans to go to college some day 
—hbefore he is 40. 


SPORT SHORTS: Bridge Crown 
Now Worn by Elinor Murdoch 


Four years ago Elinor Murdoch, a 
bridge pupil of the late Wilbur C. 
Whitehead, said: “No woman has a 
good enough card temperament to top 
the topnotch bridge man.” Last week 
in New York City Miss Murdoch out- 
scored the country’s most expert men 
and women and became individual mas- 
ters’ champion of the American Bridge 
League. 

She is‘a blond Alabaman who took 
up bridge to divert herself after a 
divorce in 1926. While pondering over 


bids and coups in tournaments, she sips 
rye high balls. Long after play is 
finished, she stays up with friends re- 
hashing her luck or lack of it. Next 
day she sleeps until noon and then can 
easily be coaxed into an afternoon card 
session. 


Boxinc: Seventy yards from where 
the Morro Castle wreck lies beached on 
the shore of Asbury Park, N. J., Primo 
Carnera, whom Max Baer wrecked last 
June, is also on exhibition. It costs 
the public nothing to see the ship, 25 
cents to see Carnera. The former 
champion is skipping rope and shadow 
boxing, just to make sure he will be 
trim if someone comes along with a 
big offer. 


® Enzo Fiermonte, the former Mrs. 
Astor’s husband, was a flop in Holly- 
wood. So far his rating as an actor is 
still undetermined, but one night last 
week in full view of many picture 
celebrities he proved himself a horrible 
boxer. Les Kennedy, an old-timer who 
seldom hurts an opponent, knocked the 
former habitue of Bailey’s Beach cold 
in the fourth round. 


Comments of spectators: “I think 
Fierraonte must have a glass jaw, or 
mayte it’s called a Dresden china jaw 
by the 400”—James Cagney. “I have 
never seen such a bad fight. I can’t 
believe it even now.”-—Lupe Velez. 
“He ought to try his hand at roulette” 
—Mae West. 


Hockey: Officials have adopted a new 
rule permitting a free shot for goal 
after a foul, as in basketball and polo. 
If a referee thinks a player has been 
fouled out of making a sure point, he 
will blow his whistle and grant the of- 
fended hockeyist a try for score from 
38 feet in front of the cage. The pen- 
alty shot was tried out in the Western 
League. One out of three free shots 
got by the goal keeper. 
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CAP’N HENRY: Broadway Hails 
Winninger Off the Showboat 








“It’s only the be-ginning, folks!” 

For 104 weeks, apple-cheeked Char- 
ley Winninger has bellowed out Cap’n 
Henry’s familiar promise to “Maxwell 
House Showboat” program listeners. 

Last week he told his sponsors that 
unless he got more money, he would 
accept a big part in Max Gordon’s new 
show, “Revenge With Music.” Max- 
well House vetoed the raise. So Oct. 
25, Mr. Winninger will stop piloting 
the mythical paddle-wheel boat. 

For more than 40 years, Winninger’s 
face has smelt of grease paint. When 
he was 7, his actor parents put their 
youngest son on the stage. In 1900 
he played on board the Mississippi 
showboat “Cotton Blossom.” Later 
he trouped with a patent medicine 
man’s caravan. In 1907 he trekked to 
New York. 

Playing in many Broadway shows, he 
was at first disheartened when he re- 
ceived no acclaim. The late Alan Dale, 
crack drama critic of Hearst’s New 
York American, commented on him: 
“Something with a German accent 
came on the stage.” Later he became 
a well-known musical comedy star. 
His favorite part was Cap’n Andy in 
Edna Ferber’s “Showboat.” 

When General Foods asked him to 
star in their radio showboat, in 1932, 
he eagerly accepted. It meant a steady 
job and more time to go rabbit-hunt- 
ing in the Catskill Mountains, duck- 
shooting in Chesapeake Bay. He is a 
versatile sportsman. When he played 
in the 1919 “Passing Show” he organ- 
ized a baseball team with James Bar- 
ton, star of “Tobacco Road,” as best 
hitter. 

Two things prompted Winninger to 
desert his air job: an offer to play on 
the stage again and the chance to cap- 
italize on his radio fame. Winninger 
never loved radio. “The air is much in 
its infancy,” he says. “The programs 
lack professional touches. Good ma- 
terial is wasted due to lack of proper 
direction. There is no individuality.” 

Smooth sailing on ether waves has 
never been easy for Maxwell House. 
Edna Ferber served an injunction two 
years ago when she heard they were 
“adapting” her book. Now they pay 
her $200 a week in royalties. 

Three weeks ago Annette Hanshaw, 
saccharine-voiced ingenue, waved good- 
bye from the make-believe showboat 
wharf. She had a better contract to 
sing on the Camel hour. 


“SPLIT NETWORK :” Gulf Goes to 
CBS When NBC Cracks Down 


For years National Broadcasting Co. 
has had a 30-day cancellation notice 
in its “split network” contracts. 

These have long been thorns in the 
sides of network salesmen because one- 
tenth of NBC’s clients are in this cate- 
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gory. “Split networks” are used by ad- 
vertisers who do not distribute products 
throughout the whole country. These 
sponsors buy sections of the network, 
leaving NBC to sell the time of unused 
stations to other customers of the 
chain. During the drought, many of 
the parched States lost commercial 
broadcasts. Sponsors felt few Midwest 
farmers had the wherewithal to buy 
anything. 

During slack seasons when “whole 
network” purchasers are not available, 
NBC does not feel in a position to scold 
“split network” sponsors. But last 
week Vice President Edgar Kobak de- 
cided business was good enough to war- 
rant cracking down. The first “split 
network” customer to be affected was 
the Gulf Refining Co. which sponsors 
Will Rogers, Oklahoma’s gum-chewing 
philosopher. 

Officials told the surprised Gulf men 
that the policy of selling “split net- 
works” cost NBC $1,000,000 annually. 

Gulf, they said, must buy all basic 
stations or vacate the valuable 9 P. M. 
WJZ Sunday night time. Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., anxious to extend 
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its Fall advertising campaign, was 
eager to buy the complete network at 
that hour. NBC suggested that Gulf 
take a less important hour. 

Before making a decision, Gulf offi- 
cials went to 485 Madison Av., New 
York. There, go-getting Columbia 
salesmen hold court. If Gulf changed 
networks, the rival radio men prom- 
ised, the oil company could have 44 sta- 
tions in the Gulf selling area at $5,000 
weekly for 30 minutes. Broadcasts 
would go as far west as Texas, as far 
south as Florida, and as far north as 
Indiana. 

Gulf liked Columbia’s plan. It moves 
over Oct. 7, using the same time it had 
at NBC. 

Another NBC “split network” ac- 
count is the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York (Socony) which has been on the 
air more than five years. At present 


its series of rural sketches is broad- 
cast over NBC-WEAF’s network each 
Tuesday night at 9:30 E.T. Next week 
Ed Wynn’s coast-to-coast Texaco show 
returns for 26 more weeks. Socony will 
have to move out. 

Financial savings did not prompt 
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Will Rogers and Wife on Their Trip Around the World: When 
He Returns He'll Find Himself on Another Radio Network 


Gulf to switch chains. They refused 
the complete seventeen basic stations 
that NBC demanded they take, because 
in six of these cities (Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Indianapo- 
lis, Cedar Rapids) Gulf products are 
not distributed. They did not want to 
irritate oil-consumers by booming a 
product that was unobtainable. 

On Columbia’s network, radio fans 
in these cities will. not hear Gulf’s 
Stoopnagle and Budd (they alternate 
with Rogers), and Oscar Bradley’s or- 
chestra, unless they dial WLW. Using 
the powerful Cincinnati station costs 
Gulf $660 extra. 

Gulf’s programs are popular. They 
maintain a consistent draw of 25 per 
cent of all sets tuned in when they 
broadcast, according to Crossley’s sur- 
vey. 





BROADCASTS SEPT. 29-OCT. 5 





Light face figures indicate 


Black figures P.M. 

Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountal, 
and Pacific Standard Time. (Add one hour for 
Daylight Saving Time, on Saturday only). 
SAT.: Pitt.-Wash. & Jeff.: Football game 

broadcast from Pitt Stadium, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Ted Husing, Columbia’s able but blunt 
commentator, gives play-by-play descrip- 
tion. 12:45 E.T.; 11:45 C.T.; 10:45 M.T.; 
9:45 P.T. CBS. 

SUN.: Howard Barlow: His symphony orches- 
tra playing an hour of Wagnerian music. 
3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00. P.T. 
CBS. 

George Gershwin: Composer-pianist play- 
ing on a new program entitled ‘“‘Music by 
Gershwin.”” The man who helped to make 
jazz respectable features many of his 
own tunes. Aside from radio work, Gersh- 


A.M. 


win is busy putting finishing touches on 
his opera, “Porgy,’”’ which the Theatre 
Guild will produce this season. Louis Katz- 
man’s orchestra accompanies Gershwin. 
6:00 E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

Mary Boland-Charles Ruggles: Para- 


mount’s amusing comedians guest-starring 


on Hall of Fame program. Sponsors prom- 
ise Claudette Colbert, Walt Disney, Lucre- 
zia Bori, Martinelli, Ethel Waters, and 


other celebrities to follow the comedy duo. 
The first program will emanate from Hol- 
lywood. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 
7:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

MON.: John Charles Thomas: Baritone sing- 

ing with Josef Pasternack’s orchestra in 
30 minutes of mixed music. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 
C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30-P-T. CBS. 
Rosa Ponselle: Famous’ operatic soprano 
begins her second season of radio work on 
this fine program. Andre Kostelanetz ably 
wields his baton over 40 musicians. At the 
same time on Wednesday, Nino Martini 
sings. One of radio’s best bets. 9:00 E.T.; 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 

TUES.: Ben Bernie: His orchestra returns to 

airwaves. The cigar-puffing maestro puns 
into the microphone while his musicians 
play. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Ed Wynn: Radio’s crack funny man back 
again with his jokes, fantastic ‘‘operas,”’ 
and his loyal interrogator, Graham Mc- 
Namee. Wynn's forte is kidding his spon- 
sors. Eddie Duchin’s velvet Central Park 
Casino orchestra fills in musical interludes. 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

WED.: Mary Pickford: America’s Sweetheart 

strives to be Radio’s Sweetheart in her 
first sponsored radio show. Her sponsors 
hope she won’t faint as she did the first 
time she saw a microphone. 8:00 E ; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
WEAF. 
Lanny Ross: Popular tenor in a light 30- 
minute program broadcast from Holly- 
wood. Ross divides his time singing into 
microphones and singing on movie screens 
for Paramount. His next picture is ‘“Col- 
lege Rhythm.” 8:30 B.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 
M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS.: Women’s Amateur Gold Tournament: 
From Chestnut Hill, Pa. Virginia Van Wie, 
defending champion will take part. 6:45 
E.T.; 5:45 C.T.; 4:45 M.T.; 3:45 P.T. CBS. 

FRI.: Leopold Stokowski: Conducting Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in a two-hour program 
of classical music. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 
1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 


5:00 P.T. NBC— 
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COURT TESTS: New Deal Goes 
Up Before Highest Tribunal 





Last Thursday in Baltimore Federal 
Judge W. Calvin Chesnut mounted his 
bench, smoothed his already smooth 
sandy hair, put on gold-rimmed glasses, 
and’ began to read an opinion. 

“I am not unmindful of the consider- 
ations-of a public nature which induced 
the passage of this act by Congress,” 
he said. Then he proceeded to explain 
that in his opinion the Frazier-Lemke 
Mortgage Moratorium Act was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Enacted last June, it permits bank- 
rupt farmers to occupy their farms 
rent-free for six months while seeking 
a compromise arrangement with mort- 
gage holders. Should the compromise 
fail, farmers can retain their farms for 
five years more, provided they pay a 
reasonable rental fixed by a court. 

Justice Chesnut considered that such 
an arrangement would confiscate the 
creditor’s property in an effort to save 
the debtor’s farm. He also felt it took 
away States’ rights *o supervise the 
operation of their courts. 

Next day in Kansas City Judge Al- 
bert L. Reeves mounted another Fed- 
eral bench. He declared that the Pub- 
lic Works Administration had no right 
to grant funds for construction of 
municipal utilities. He was reviewing 
a case which contested a PWA grant 
for construction of a lighting plant. 
Judge Reeves declared that the ex- 
clusive right to promote the manufac- 
ture of electricity rests with the State, 
not the Federal government. 

With these decisions two more cases 
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involving the New Deal were started on 
their way to Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Next Monday in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington the nine gentlemen who compose 
that court will put on their black 
bombazine robes. Then they will sit 
down in nine big chairs against a back- 
ground of dark red: curtains, marble 
columns, and a great golden eagle. 

Thus will begin the court’s last sit- 
ting in the small but impressive form- 
er Senate Chamber. In a month or 
so the august justices will move to 
their own spacious building, now near- 
ing completion across the street from 
the Capitol. 

Much New Deal legislation is due to 
undergo Supreme Court scrutiny this 
term. Besides the last week’s Balti- 
more and Kansas City decisions, cases 
involving the President’s gold-recalling 
order will probably soon be appealed. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
on its way up. Practically every sec- 
tion of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act will eventually be subjected to 
the high court’s examination. 

So far the only cases involving 
NIRA’s constitutionality that have 
reached the Supreme Court are three 
based on the Petroleum Code. One is 
the government’s appeal from a deci- 
sion adverse to NIRA. The others are ap- 
peals from decisions upholding the act. 

No one can predict what stand the 
Supreme Court will take. Past history 
makes only one thing sure—the decis- 
ions will be close. 

Last year the court handed down 
decisions upon State emergency legis- 
lation. In the two laws it upheld—the 
Minnesota mortgage moratorium and 
the New York law— it divided 5 to 4. 
Justices Hughes, Brandeis, Stone, Car- 
dozo, and Roberts were aligned on the 
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The Supreme Court’s New Home, Which Will Soon Be Ready for Occupancy 
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majority. Justices McReynolds, Suth- 
erland, Van Devanter, and Butler 
dissented. 

The four dissenting justices are con- 
servative; Justices Stone, Cardozo® and 
Brandeis liberal. Chief Justice Hufhes 
and Justice Roberts cannot be definite- 
ly catalogued. Therefore in their at- 
titudes rests the balance of power in 
determining the fate of the New Deal. 


. 
LEGAL BRIEFS: 13 Anti-Long 
Papers Get Injunction on Tax 


Thirteen Louisiana newspaper pub- 
lishers last week appeared before Fed- 
eral Judge Wayne G. Borah in New 
Orleans and asked him for an in- 
junction. They wanted to restrain the 
Supervisor of Public Accounts from at- 
tempting to collect a tax on newspaper 
advertising. 

The tax, enacted by the Louisiana 
Legislature this year, is effective Oct. 
1 and applies to all daily newspapers 
with a circulation of more than 20,000 
a week. Saying the tax was discrim- 
inatory, the thirteen publishers pointed 
out that, of 163 publications in the 
State, only theirs fall in this category. 
Their papers have consistently opposed 
Senator Huey P. Long. 

They got a temporary injunction. 

GRANTED: By the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, an increase from $7,000 to 
$12,000 alimony for Florence Irene 
Whitehorn. The court based its de- 
cision on the description of Mr. White- 
horn, a wealthy but ugly Osage Indian. 

“If there is anything on earth,” said 
the judge, “that would make one con- 
clude that we descended from monkeys, 
looking at this man would make you 
think it.” 

Set: For hearing in the Michaelmas 
term (October to December), the Lon- 
don divorce case brought by Lord 
Ashley against Lady Ashley, the former 
Sylvia Hawkes. Lord Ashley filed the 
suit last February, naming Douglas 
Fairbanks, the movie actor, as core- 
spondent. 

A special jury has been designated. 
Thus the Ashleys, instead of baring 
their marital troubles to a “common” 
jury of tradesmen, will be heard by 
twelve men of approximately their own 
social and economic standing. 

CONVICTED: In District Court at Loup 
City, Neb., seven persons, for unlawful 
assembly and inciting to riot. All 
strangers to Loup City, the seven men 
and women got into a fight with towns- 
people on the court house lawn last 
June 14.. In court the defendants 
claimed they had come to help chicken 
pickers obtain better working con- 
ditions. 

Just before the jury brought in its 
verdict, Judge B. O. Hostetler received 
a threatening telegram from the “Com- 
munist Party of Bismarck, N. D.” He 
announced he would “not be deterred 
from: the right performance of my 
duty as judge by all the Reds from 
Russia to Hell.” 
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BLACK ISRAEL: Harlem Jews 
Keep the Fast of Yom Kippur 


At sunset one day last week the 
gound of the ancient shofar, or ram’s 
horn, summoned faithful Jews to ob- 
servance of their most solemn fast day. 
It was the beginning of Yom Kippur— 
Day of Atonement—and Jews, as com- 
manded by Moses, kept its 24 hours 
fasting and mourning for their sins. 


On Fifth Avenue in New York hun- 
dreds of limousines drove past ex- 
clusive apartment houses and let out 
penitent Jews at the bronze doors of 
magnificent Temple Emanu-E] at Sixty- 
fifth Street. 

Up in Harlem there were other Jews 
no less faithful in keeping the fast. 
Their forefathers were not among those 
whom Moses led safely through the 
retreating Red Sea away from the pur- 
suing Egyptians’ wrath. Their skins 
were as black as night. 


Harlem’s Jews walked solemnly 
along One-hundred-twenty-ninth Street 
between Fifth and Lenox Avenues. 
They stopped before number 30, Antill- 
ean Hall, and mounted the wooden 
steps to the four-storied brownstone 
building’s entrance. 


They looked with disfavor at a small 
sign tacked near the door announcing 
that members of St. Paul’s Progressive 
Methodist Church sometimes used the 
hall for services. They were more 
pleased by their own larger sign: 
“Commandment Keepers. Congrega- 
tion of the Living God. The Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth, Inc. Rabbi W. 
A. Matthew, P.H.D. in charge.” 


As sunset time drew near, the bare 
synagogue room was filled with about 
75 Jews. They sat in folding chairs. 
Women covered their heads with the 
Tallit—ceremonial shawl. Men wore 
the Yarmelke—black skull cap. 


Rabbi Matthew stood solemnly be- 
fore his dusky Jewish congregation. 
Before him was a stand covered with 
@ purple cloth on which was embroid- 
ered a six-pointed star made by criss- 
cross triangles. Before this stood a 
seven-branched candlestick. 


Led by the Rabbi the congregation 
chanted David’s mournful Psalms and 
sang poignant hymns of Israel from 
Hebrew prayer books. 

Then Rabbi Matthew began his ser- 
mon. He spoke softly and with tender- 
ness. He talked about nature’s beauties 
and the joys of living a good life. Then, 
his voice rising to a terrifying cre- 
Scendo, he pictured sin and death and 
the necessity for atonement to be at 
peace with the God of Israel. “Amen! 
Pa Amen!” shouted his congrega- 
ion, 

“We're all Jews—real Jews,” he 
chortled. “Beware of ‘back-slid’ Jews,” 
he warned, shaking a long finger men- 
acingly at those nearest him. “You 
know the old saying: one’s own lice 
bite hardest.” 

Then, perhaps remembering that the 
Progressive Methodists worship in the 
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Rabbi Matthew of Harlem: “We're all Jews—Real Jews” 


same building, he smiled and his eyes 
began to twinkle. 

“Heaven is only for the Jews,” he 
boomed. “Look at Peter. He’s been 
waiting outside the gates for 1,900 
years and hasn’t got in yet.” 

The service which began at sunset 
closed shortly before midnight. 

Moushae Ben Dovid, now Rabbi 
Matthew, was born in Sierra Leone, 
Africa, 40 years ago. In his ‘teens he 
visited Egypt and Palestine. ‘Then he 
came across the Atlantic to Haiti. In 
1913 he came to Harlem and took up 
professional boxing and wrestling. 

In New York he was shocked at the 
attitude of “fairer Jews” toward Negro 
Jews. He determined to help the Har- 
lemites, so he went to school in Mis- 
souri and Cincinnati to learn theology. 

Fortified by rabbinical learning, Rab- 
bi Matthew returned to New York and 
in 1919 founded the Commandment 
Keepers. Since then he has established 
other synagogues near New York, in 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
the Bahamas. 

Rabbi Matthew’s day school to teach 
young pickaninnies Hebrew is close 
to his heart. But even closer is his 
old ladies’ home on West One-hundred- 
thirty-third Street. 

“If the fairer Jews would only recog- 
nize us and help us financially,” he 
said, “I wouldn’t have to sit up nights 
thinking about those poor old ladies dis- 
integrating when the Sheriff comes 
around foreclosing.” 


CATERPILLAR: Bishop’s Mail 


Contains an Illegal Insect 


English Bishops often have an avo- 
cation as well as a vocation. His Lord- 
ship of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich, 
Dr. Walter G. Whittingham, fills this 
custom by being a noted entomologist. 


Recently vacationing in Scotland, Dr. 
Whittingham was advised by postoffice 
officials that they had intercepted a 
package addressed to him. It contained 
a small “insect and a few dried leaves.” 
They warned the Bishop that there is 
a ruling against posting live creatures 
(except bees and leeches) without 
special permission from the Postmaster 
General. 


Dr. Whittingham acknowledged the 
letter. Then the Bishop wrote a sar- 
castic letter to the editor of The Lon- 
don Times. 


“Perhaps the postoffice at this season 
of the year may be apprehensive of an 
attempt on the part of me and my 
friends, now in the north of Scotland, 
to send the Inverness monster by post 

The Times carried the postoffice’s re- 
ply. It was slightly offended by the 
Bishop’s letter. All he needed to do to 
receive insects was to obtain necessary 
permission. 

They boasted that even human be- 
ings may be sent through the mail. 
“Recently a man posted himself in that 
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way;” ran the official letter. As for the 
Loch Ness monster, the postoffice was 
prepared to send him by post for 3 half- 
pence for the first 2 ounces and an ad- 
ditional half-penny for each additional 
2 ounces. 

The Times’ readers entered the dis- 
cussion. One man said he had long 
wished to go to British Columbia but 
he couldn’t find the fare. He weighed 
himself, and said it would take stamps 
worth 2 pounds, 17 shillings and 5 pence 
to take him there. He asked at what 
particular postoffice in London the offi- 
cials would like him to post himself. 
He also wanted to know if he should 
bear a label “This Way Up,” and “Via 
New York.” 


ANGLICANS: Canadians Choose 
Bishop of Toronto as Primate 


Canadian Anglicans have been with- 
out a Primate since last August, when 
the Most Rev. Clarendon L. Worrell 
died in Halifax. Last week they met 
in Montreal to elect his successor. 

In Christ Church Cathedral’s chap- 
ter house 75 clerical and lay members 
of the electoral college voted for 5 of 
Canada’s 25 Archbishops and Bishops. 

After several hours the ballot count 
showed the 58-year-old Lord Bishop of 
Toronto, Dr. Derwyn T. Owen, victor- 
ious. With the title of Primate of all 
Canada, Dr. Owen automatically be- 
came Archbishop of Toronto. His elec- 
tion is a victory for the laymen, who 
desired a younger man than the clergy 
did. 

Born in Twickenham, England, the 
Primate came to Canada when he was 
6 years old. After taking a degree at 
Trinity University, Toronto, he became 
a priest. His executive ability brought 
his appointment as Bishop of Niagara 
in 1925. Seven years later he was pro- 
moted to the important See of Toronto. 

Recently the church delegated him to 
make a survey of religious conditions 
in the Dominion. The large number of 
friends he made among laymen during 
this survey partly accounts for his vic- 
tory last week. 

Under Dr. Owen’s high-forehead his 
dark bushy eyebrows stand out in con- 
trast to his thick white hair. He is 
stout, jolly, a good mixer, and a thirty- 
third degree Mason. 


METHODISTS: John Wesley’s 


London Home Is Now a Shrine 


The shabby condition of John Wes- 
ley’s house on City Road in North Lon- 
don has long been a shame to devout 
Methodists. 

The eighteen-room house was built 
for Wesley in 1779 when he decided to 
give up missionary travels and stay in 
London. There, adjoining his chapel, 
he lived until his death in 1791. Since 
then the house has been a dismal and 
dingy spot in a neighborhood of fac- 
tories, army barracks, and slum dwell- 
ings. 

Spurred by criticism, London Meth- 
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odists decided to restore the hallowed 
place. All Summer carpenters and 
painters worked on it. They scraped 
fifteen coats of paint from the paneling 
and revealed its original yellow pine. 
They painted the walls to match it. 
Behind the walls they discovered hand- 
some eighteenth-century fireplaces, and 
over the entrance to the house they 
uncovered a rare cast-lead fanlight. 

Last week 40,000,000 members of the 
church which Wesley founded rejoiced 
to know the restoration was completed 
and the house opened as a shrine. Vis- 
itors will be shown about by the 65- 
year-old curator, the Rev. George H. 
McNeal, or his assistants, the Rever- 
ends Joseph Heaven and Eric Chap- 
man, newly elected circuit ministers, 
both 26 years old. Any weekday from 
10 to 4, pilgrims may see how Wesley 
lived in the early days of Methodism. 
Admission is sixpence. The money will 
go toward helping to pay the $10,000 
restoration cost. 

Last week’s visitors were pleased 
with what they saw. Their interest 
centered in a second-floor fireproof 
room with a concrete ceiling and 
floor and an iron door. There they 
reverently gazed on Wesley’s personal 
belongings. His grandfather clock Still 
accurately ticked away the hours. 
Against a wall stood his bureau with 
secret drawers. Not far away was a 
Queen Anne _ knee-table. Scattered 
about the room were books he had read 
and trinkets he had handled. 

At a ceremony downstairs, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, on his 
way home from Denmark, unveiled 
Frank O. Salisbury’s oil portrait of 
Methodism’s founder. 

Although a Congregationalist, Dr. 
Cadman has nice things to say about 
ali religions. Standing in Methodism’s 
most sacred spot, Dr. Cadman said: 
“Wesley was the greatest Protestant 
who ever lived.” 
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EDUCATION 


COLLEGES: MacCracken Protesis 


Idea Education “Uneducates” 





Henry Noble MacCracken, president 
of Vassar College, likes to put on Greek 
costumes and take part in Athenian 
plays with his girl students. 

Last week Dr. MacCracken had a4 
more modern problem on his mind. 
Reading an article in The New York 
Times he was annoyed and wrote to 
the editor. 

Sharply he said he wished “to protest 
against the publicity methods of the 
Carnegie Foundation Bureau in releas- 
ing to magazines and newspapers sen- 
sational charges against Pennsylvania 
colleges in advance of the full report.” 

What rubbed Dr. MacCracken the 
wrong way was an article by John R. 
Tunis in Scribner’s Magazine, entitled 
“Human Waste in the Colleges.” Since 
last December when Mr. Tunis finished 
the article half a dozen magazine edi- 
tors turned it down because it was “‘too 
dry” or “too filled with dynamite.” 

Mr. Tunis describes an investigation 
begun in 1926. That year the Associa- 
tion of College Presidents of the State 
of Pennsylvania asked themselves if 
college is worth while. Because they 
were too busy to find the answer, the 
Carnegie Foundation came to their aid. 
It loaned Dr. William S. Learned and 60 
assistants who devised tests to measure 
relations between intelligence of high 
school and college students. 

In May, 1928, the Carnegie investiga- 
tors started their “Pennsylvania Study” 
by testing 27,000 high school seniors. 
These students then enrolled in 49 col- 
leges in the State. During each of their 
college years the students got more 
tests. 

From the total results obtained Mr. 
Tunis concludes that four years in co)- 
lege merely helps make seniors “unedu- 
cated men.” In general knowledge they 
failed to show worth-while advance 
over freshmen, and in some subjects 
they fell below sophomores. Even more 
startling was that seniors’ average in- 
telligence in four representative high 
schools was higher than the average of 
sophomore candidates for an educa- 
tion degree in colleges. 

The blame, says Mr. Tunis, lies in 
the credit system. Once a student ob- 
tains the necessary credits in a subject 
he forgets all about it. A possible solu- 
tion is to replace the credit system with 
the honors system. Another is to ad- 
mit to colleges only students mentally 
capable of assimilating and retaining 
knowledge. 

The Carnegie data, Mr. Tunis states, 
have been available for some time in 
the form of “progressive reports.” Al- 
though Dr. MacCracken thinks these 
are “manifestly unfair,” David A. Rob- 
ertson, president of Goucher College, 
has been impressed by them. Last 
week, without waiting for the com- 
plete report which will not be pub- 
lished for several months, he an- 
nounced that Goucher had abolished the 
credit system. 
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STAGE: “The Great Waltz” Starts 
Whirling in Center Theatre 


Great chunks of scenery rolled grace- 
fully about the vast stage of New 
York’s Center Theatre in Radio City 
last Saturday night. Max Gordon was 
presenting “The Great Waltz,” a mirac- 
ulous feat of scenic and musical ex- 
travagance. 

Viennese pastry shops turned inside 
out and became pavilions; pavilions 
gave way to gardens; gardens changed 
into concert halls. Eight massive 
chandeliers dropped down from no- 
where. A whole orchestra pit rose from 
its moorings and went cavorting across 
the enormous stage. 

With a lavishness that dazzled and 
awed Manhattanites, Mr. Gordon of- 
fered an operatic tale based on the lives 
and music of the Johann Strausses, 
Senior and Junior. Against gyrations 
of Hassard Short’s settings and Alber- 
tina Rasch’s ballets unfolded the tune- 
ful conflict between a jealous father and 
an ambitious ‘son. 

H. Reeves-Smith makes a stolid 
Strauss Sr., who tries to keep his tal- 
ented son (Guy Robertson) from win- 


ning musical recognition. By a gay bit- 


of deception, Countess Olga Baranska- 
ja (Marie Burke) kidnaps the elder 
Strauss and gives the son a chance. In 
a gorgeous grand finale, Strauss Jr. 
conducts “the Blue Danube,” while the 
entire cast of 200 dance blissfully to 
the famous waltz. 

The Center Theatre, formerly used 





Bringing “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” to Hollywood 
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for second-run movies has been lavish- 
ly renovated. A new $100,000 red and 
green proscenium arch frames the 
stage. Installation of an elaborate 
switchboard for lighting consumed 
$50,000 more Rockefeller money. These 
improvements, and construction of the 
movable orchestra pit and revolving 
stage kept 400 workmen busy for ten 
weeks. 

Max Gordon and the Rockefeller in- 
terests plan to keep “The Great Waltz” 
going for six months. Thereafter for 
six months the theatre will be dark 
while another gargantuan display is be- 
ing concocted. 

“A MipsuMMER Nicut’s Dream:” John 
Boles sonorously announcing the arriv- 
al of Hollywood celebrities: hundreds 
of elegant movie stars filing in; 14,000 
necks craning, 4,000 klieg lights criss- 
crossing against the sky. 

Such was the hour-long prelude to 
the first presentation of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” as conceived by Max 
Reinhardt, German impresario. The 
scene was the Hollywood Bowl, in 
Hollywood, Calif. 

For a time it looked as if the film 
capital were going to down Shake- 
speare. As the first strains of Mendel- 
ssohn’s overture sounded, there was an 
alien clatter of the klieg lights being 
packed up. The.,delicate illusion of 
fairyland trembled in the balance. But 
Reinhardt’s artistry soon won out. 

For the occasion the bowl was com- 
pletely done over. The orchestra shell 
was removed and an elevated stage, 
250 feet wide, 100 feet deep, was con- 
structed. Shrubs and thousands of 
square-feet .of soft green sod were 


: Max Reinhardt (Pointing) Conducts a 
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“planted” on the stage. At the rear 
“grew” scores of real oak trees. Ex- 
tending from the rear of the stage to 
the outlying hills that rim the bowl, a 
narrow 400-foot bridge rose 45 feet 
above the ground. Here Puck performed 
some of his antics, and fairies danced. 


Walter Connolly as Bottom brought 
down the house with his burlesque in 
the Pyramus and Thisbe scene. 


Freckled-faced, 13-year-old Mickey 
Rooney was Puck. His -squeals of 
laughter, his little body flitting through 
shadowy bushes almost stole the show. 
Reinhardt rejected famous comedians 
such as Charlie Chaplin and Eddie Can- 
tor in favor of Mickey. “Mickey” he 
said, “is fantastic.” 


The Reinhardt Shakespearean pag- 
eant has been presented only once be- 
fore in America. In 1927, he gave a 
German version at New York’s Cen- 
tury Theatre. Last week’s show was 
in English. 


LABORATORY: Film Company Notes 
How “The Red Cat’? Goes in Theatre 


Last June, Twentieth Century Films 
announced it would employ the legit- 
imate stage as a laboratory for movie 
productions. Its first experiment was 
made last week when A. H. Woods and 
the movie company presented ‘‘The Red 
Cat” at the Broadhurst Theatre, New 
York. 

Movie directors are often hard 
pressed to decide which stage scenes 
should be elaborated in the movie ver- 
sion. At the Broadhurst, Twentieth 
Century officials snoop among the play- 
goers making notes on “audience reac- 
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* Fredric March, Norma Shearer, and the Dog Flush in 
the Film Story of “The Barretts of Wimpole Street’ 


tion. Pathos that rouses only impa- 
tience from listeners is marked for kill- 
ing. All scenes causing appreciative 
laughter are joyfully underscored for 
longer shots in movie form. 

The story concerns a Mr. Charlier, 
who is so apt at mimicking a great fin- 
ancier that he takes his place at board 
meetings and, presumably, in his wife’s 
bedroom. 

From the start, producers of “The 
Red Cat” had trouble with the male 
lead. First Paul Muni was chosen. 
Later the honor was offered to Henry 
Hull of “Tobacco Road” fame. Mr. 
Hull declined. Then Mr. Woods an- 
nounced that Richard Bennett would 
perform the dual role of a clever cab- 
aret mimic and the Baron Cassini. 
But Mr. Bennett sent word he had de- 
cided to stay in England to make films. 
At last the part was ceded to Francis 
Lister, an English actor, who did an 
excellent job. 


SCREEN: Film Version of “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street” 


When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayerites saw 
the first studio preview of “The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street,” they forsook 
all loyalty to their kind and fell to hiss- 
ing Charles Laughton. 

The hisses were not disapproving. 
So fine was Laughton’s portrayal of 
the lasciviously evil father of the Bar- 
rett family, the audience of movie- 
makers could feel nothing but disgust 
for the hideous old man who hid 
cruelty behind a sanctimonious front. 
After the picture was released last 
week, movie fans the country over 
joined in the chorus of hisses. 





For the first time in film history, 
three Motion Picture Academy prize 
winners are starred in one picture. 
Norma Shearer, 1929 prize winner for 
her work in “Divorcee,” appears as 
Elizabeth Barrett. Fredric March por- 
trays the poet Browning. In 1932 he 
won the academy award with “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Last year, Mr. 
Laughton was given this honor for his 
performance in “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII.” 


The original plot remains intact. The 
large family of Barretts romp glee- 
fully behind their stern father’s back 
and cower helplessly in his presence. 
The insidious attraction Mr. Barrett 
feels for Elizabeth is handled as subtly 
as in Katharine Cornell’s stage produc- 
tion. Miss Shearer and Mr. March play 
their roles as the famous lovers with 
inspiring fervor. 

“BELLE OF THE NINETIES:” A decency- 
ravaged film was presented to movie 
fans last week. Starting its career last 
Spring as “It Ain’t No Sin,” the third 
and latest Mae West picture was at- 
tacked by the Legion of Decency short- 
ly after previews in Bakersfield and 
San Diego, Calif. Later, New York re- 
fused to license it. 


Whitewashed and dignified, it now 
comes through as “Belle of the Nine- 
ties.” It tells of the adventures of a 
billowing cabaret singer who starts her 
career in St. Louis, fights with a boxer 
boy friend, and makes peace with her 
perfect man in an elegant New Orleans 
night club. 

Aiter careful study, the studio staff 
decided it could purify the picture by 
re-taking only 500 feet of film—about 
five minutes on the screen. 


CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE (NEW YORK OPENINGS) 

A SHIP COMES IN (Morosco Theatre): 11 } 
first play, Joseph Anthony, former ei:,.. 
of The Golden Book, dramatizes ev. 
thing from maniacs to eunuchs. A \ 
nese psychologist (Jacob Ben-Ami) ; 
an endowment for his work. He fights wit} 
the philanthropist and almost loses hic 
million in eight exciting ship scenes « 
route to New York. 

COLLEGE SINNERS (Ritz Theatre): An En; 
lish importation on undergraduate } 
troubles at Oxford. Britons loved it: A 
icans felt it suffered by compariso 
their own “She Loves Me Not.” Pat 








Waddington, who played the lead in 1 
land, appears in the New York product 
SCREEN 


SERVANTS’ ENTRANCE (Fox): Disguised 
a kitchen maid, Janet Gaynor find 
mance in the shape of a rathe, 
chauffeur (Lew Ayres). The excellent 
porting cast includes Walter Con: 
Louise Dresser, and Ned Sparks. 

THE RICHEST GIRL IN THE wor 
(RKO): Despairing of finding ro: 
while burdened with more than her 
of the world’s wealth, Miriam Ho; 
fools her young man (Joel McCrea) 
posing as a secretary. She tempts h 
successfully with a bogus: heiress ; 
delightfully by Fay Wray. 

BRITISH AGENT (Warner): Little is left of 
the original Lockhart book, but L: 
Howard and Kay Francis get in some « 
cellent love scenes. 

MILLION DOLLAR RANSOM (Univers 
Based on a Damon Runyon story of 
naping, the movie tells of a well-ir 
tioned ex-convict, Edward Arnold 
agrees to kidnap a rich young 1 1 
break up a wedding. Arnold is excellent 
the tough guy, whose pretty daugl 
(Mary Carlisle) makes the kidnap vi 
happy. 

CHU CHIN CHOW (Gaumont British): T! 
Arabian Nights story of Ali Baba and t 
40 thieves is offered as a florid fan 
Abu Hasan, (Fritz Kortner) is chief b 





dit, and Zaharat (Anna May Wong), 
slave girl spy. 
SampLteE Cuts: Original: Tiger Kid 


(Roger Pryor), boxer, called on Ruby 
Carter (Miss West), a cabaret singer, 
one week before his big fight. It was 
raining. As the rain turned into a tor- 
rent, then into a flood, the lovers were 
seen in a window watching the deluge 
grow, taking houses and furniture along 
with it. When the flood abated, Tiger 
left for the fight. 

Censored: Tiger makes a more hasty 
exit so the audience won’t get the 
impression he spent the week with 
Ruby. 

Original: Ruby was surrounded by 
doting males in a New Orleans cabaret, 
where she went to work after an 
argument with Tiger. As she was 
about to retire, one of her many ad- 
mirers begged for a final song, remark- 
ing: “When you go to bed all the fun 
will be over.” Ruby protested: “But 
you’re wrong. Yes, I'll sing.” 

Censored: Ruby merely says “Yes, 
I'll sing.” 

Original: Ruby and Tiger, reunited 
in New Orleans, were on a river boat 
leaving town. Saying, “I'll get a ring 
and we'll make it all right,” Tiger 
clasped her passionately. Ruby mur- 
mured seductively, “Take it easy honey, 
you'll last longer.” 

Censored: The loving pair are sober- 
ly married by a justice of the peace. 

The Legion of Decency could not 
control the famous West curves nor the 
insinuating tone that lends point to her 
most innocent remarks. The movie is 
still good entertainment for lovers of 
burlesque. 





— 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Italy, a daughter, 
their first child. Though Italy had 
hoped for an heir, it joyously shouted: 
“Long live the Princess!” 

BrrTHpAy: Greta Garbo, movie ac- 
tress, 28, Sept. 18. The same day the 
second international cup race took 
place, with both boats flying “Garbo 
jibs.” Quadrilateral jibs earned this 
new name because of their large foot- 
age. 

MarrieD: Joan Blake, daughter of 
Dr. Joseph A. Blake, ex-Professor of 
Surgery at Columbia University, and 
Henry H. Harjes, son of the late senior 
partner of Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris, 
in New York. The elaborate wedding 
was almost stampeded when 2,000 un- 
invited guests fought to see Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor enter the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. The for- 
mer Ellen Tuck French was mauled 
by the crowd anxious to see the girl 
who was shouted at by her Astor hus- 
band in a sidewalk row in Providence, 
R. I., earlier in the week. 

HonoreD: Frederic Goudy, 70-year- 
old type designer, by an exhibition of 
his types at National Arts Club, New 
York. It celebrated the completion of 
his ninety-second type face, commis- 
sioned by Saks-Fifth Avenue depart- 
ment store. Clutching his 35-year-old 
hat, which cost $2 but has been in- 
sured for $500, Mr. Goudy eagerly 
pointed out to exhibition visitors the 
Saks-Goudy gold matrix from which 
the letter “g” will be cut, the first 
matrix in the world to be made of this 
metal. 

RESIGNED: Gen. John F. O’Ryan, New 
York Police Commissioner. Primary 
Day the Commissioner and his assist- 


ants were in conference concerning the 
$427,000 armored car robbery. Twice 
Mayor LaGuardia called up to report 
disturbances at the polls. General 
O’Ryan hung up on him. At the third 
interruption, he resigned. He explained 
the primary disturbances were minor 
and accused the Mayor of treating him 
to a “heated and discourteous tirade.” 

Diep: Ruth Hale, 49, founder and 
president of the Lucy Stone League (an 
organization of married women who re- 
tain their maiden names) and former 
wife of Heywood Broun, columnist, of 
intestinal fever, in New York. Four 
hours before her death Mr. Broun, 
Richard Hale, her brother, and Hey- 
wood Hale Broun, her 16-year-old son, 
rushed her to the Doctor’s Hospital. 

The Broun-Hale divoree, 1933, made 
no difference in their friendship and 
collaboration. “I just wanted to be a 
spinster,” she said. They continued to 
share the same estate near Stamforu, 
Conn., and assisted each other in their 
respective literary efforts. 

Ruth Hale, who worked on The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger in 1907, was 
one of the first women dramatic critics. 
She was the first married woman to be 
granted a passport in her own name, 
worked on the Paris staff of The Chi- 
cago Tribune when her husband went 
overseas in 1917, and was active in 
many important social causes. 

She fell in love with Broun when he 
took her for a walk in Central Park. 
They sat on the nearest bench, a squir- 
rel looked at them beseechingly. “Oh, 
look,”’ said Miss Hale, “he wants pea- 
nuts.” Broun growled: “I can’t help 
it, I haven’t any peanuts, but I'll give 
him a nickel and he can go buy his 
own peanuts.” Years later Ruth Hale 
admitted: ‘“‘Then and there I knew I'd 
marry that man.” 


® Charles Victor de Vere Beauclerk, 64, 
eleventh Duke of St. Albans, in Lon- 
don. He was Grand Falconer of Eng- 
land, a post originally-created for the 





Frederic Goudy: His Ninety-Second Type Face Was 


ACME 


Honored With a Gold Matrix for the Letter “G” 


child of Charles II and Nell Gwynne. 
As Grand Falconer the Duke was the 
only person besides royalty entitled to 
drive his carriage along Rotten Row’s 
bridle path. To the delight of London- 
ers, he exercised this privilege through- 
out each Summer season, until he be- 
came an invalid twenty years ago. 


Orner Deatus: Porter Browne, 55, 
playwright and screen author, who 
wrote “The Bad Man,” starring Hal- 
brook Blinn, and “Too Many Millions,” 
starring Wallace Reid ... Mrs. Henry 
G. Bartol Jr., 22, daughter of the Mor- 
ro Castle survivors, Dr. and Mrs. Gou- 
verneur Morris Phelps ...Dr. Thomas 
Edward Satterthwaite, 91, founder of 
the American Therapeutic Society... 
Marie Shotwell, 54, stage and screen 
actress, who was working on George 
M. Cohan’s new picture, “Gambling 
... H. E. Stickney, 37, superintendent 
in Colon, Panama, for Pan American 
Airways ... Robert Fulton Cutting, 
82, head of the Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Co. and president of the 
board of trustees of New York’s Coop- 
er Union (art school) . Sir Cecil 
Chubb, 58, first baronet of Stonehenge, 
who presented the prehistoric Druidic 
stones to the British Government in 
1915. 


Sick List: Ex-Governor Alfred E. 
Smith (heart attack at the funeral of 
his friend Daniel Francis Meenan upon 
hearing of the death of another friend, 
Rev. John H. Farley) recovered im- 
mediately. 


®Senator Guglielmo Marconi, inven- 
tor of wireless aboard his yacht in the 
Mediterranean (slight illness): condi- 
tion favorable. 

President Thomas G. Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia (eye trouble and slight 
paralysis of hand): was able to spend 
two hours out-of-doors. 

J. S. Inskip, president of the Rolls 
Royce Co. of America (automobile col- 
lision): suffering lacerations of head 
and face. 
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RAILROADS: An Old Railroader Heads a New 


Association “‘to Protect 


The nation’s railroad bigwigs welded 
a strong, united front last week.. Meet- 
ing in Chicago, they formed the all- 
powerful Association of American Rail- 
roads to carry the standard in all their 
battles. 

The new organization is a fusion of 
the American Railroad Association and 
the Association of Railway Executives. 
Its power will be greater than any pres- 
ent railroad agency. It will be the 
guiding force as well as the mouthpiece 
of the many smaller, regional railroad 
bodies now in existence. 

Informal commendation of the move 
came from no less a person than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. At Hyde Park he 
greeted the new group as a means of 
simplifying self-administration of rail- 
roads. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, also voiced his 
approval. Such a national consolidation 
of railroad authority has long been 
needed, he feels. “It is a step in the 
right direction which offers promise of 
substantial benefit to the railroads and 
also to the country.” 

Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, however, 
did not give his unqualified approval to 
the new association. 

“I believe the public would be better 
served and satisfied,” he said, “if, in 
addition to the thirteen railroad exec- 
utives—excellent gentlemen that they 
are—who comprise the directors of this 
new association, there was included 
representation for the public and the 
government to be named by the Presi- 
dent.” 


and Advance”’ the Industry 


Mr. Jones said the suggestion was en- 
tirely his own and not inspired by 
higher sources. His interest comes from 
the loans made to railroads by his 
agency. 

The 200 executives of Class I rail- 
roads who voted the consolidation felt 
highly satisfied with the new organiza- 
tion. In a statement issued after the 
meeting they defined it as “a concerted 
effort to protect and advance railroad 
industry under private ownership and 
management.” 

The purpose of the Association of 
American Railroads will be “to promote 
trade and commerce in the public in- 
terest, further improve railroad service, 
and maintain the integrity and credit 
of the industry .. . in every lawful way. 

“The railroads recognized the need 
for a forceful, independent organiza- 
tion to act in the capacity of a gen- 
eral staff for the railroads as a whole, 
merging under one authoritative di- 
rection the activities of the present 
railroad associations and organiza- 
tions.” ; 

The executives elected John Jeremiah 
Pelley, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, to 
head the new association. Headquar- 
ters will be in Washington. Mr. Pelley 
will devote his full time to association 
affairs. 

The association will be under the 
general supervision and control of a 
board consisting of Mr. Pelley and 14 
railroad chief executives, 5 from the 
East, 6 from the West, and 3 from the 
South. 





The Railroads Present a United Front: 
Line Is Chosen Head of Association 
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to “Protect and Advance the Industry 





The President will be assisted by of- 
ficers in charge, respectively, of law, 
operations and maintenance, traffic, 
finance, accounting, taxation and valu- 
ation, planning and research. 

Although they often worked together, 
the two merged associations never rep- 
resented the united power which the 
railroads need to fight such problems 
as the threat of government ownership. 

The American Railroad Association's 
work has been chiefly in the technica] 
field of maintenance, construction, and 
operation. Its membership included 
railroad employes from shop superin- 
tendent to executive. 


The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives was primarily a policy organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Washington. 
Its members were entirely drawn from 
the ranks of top executives. 


The new association gets an old rail- 
roader in John J. Pelley, born and 
reared in Anna, Ill. In grammar school 
he picked up spending money by de- 
livering milk and selling garden pro- 
duce. In high school his broad shoul- 
ders and strapping figure made him an 
able football captain. 


He entered railroading in his home 
town, through a clerkship in the yard- 
master’s office of the Illinois Central. 
After he rose to be vice president of 
the I. C., he was farmed out as presi- 
dent of the Central Georgia, a subsid- 
iary. 

In 1929 Mr. Pelley moved to the New 
Haven as president. There he inaugu- 
rated the four-and-a-half-hour service 
between New York and Boston via the 
Yankee Clipper. Mr. Pelley likes to 
know his employes and deals with them 
in a straightforward manner. When 
he entered the New Haven offices to 
take the president’s job, he approached 
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the nearest clerk and said: “Your 
name, please. I’m Pelley.” 

He shoots a game of golf in the 70s 
and has won the New Haven general 
offices’ golf championship three times. 
His first year he defeated Jack Gar- 
rity, railroad fireman, for the title, and 
twice since then he has beaten a 
freight-office clerk in the finals. His 
indoor sport is bridge. 

Mr. Pelley’s wife is also an ardent 
golfer. They have one child, Mary Jane. 


STOCK EXCHANGE: Guardians 
Have a Look at Their Charges 


Members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission went sight-seeing 
last week, a fortnight before assuming 
control of the country’s stock ex- 
changes. The commissioners toured 
Wall Street to see how the wheels go 
round. 

At the New York Stock Exchange 
President Richard Whitney played host, 
guiding them to the trading floor in 
time to hear the gong sound as the 
market opened. 

About 150 more brokers than usual 
were on hand in honor of the visit. 
While the commissioners inspected the 
market mechanism, the brokers in- 
spected the commissioners. Trading 
was dull—only 530,000 shares changed 
hands during the entire day—and the 
visitors were disappointed at not see- 
ing more action. 

“Brokers seemed to be looking to 
their telephones to see whether or not 
any business was coming over the 
wire,” observed Joseph P. Kennedy, 
SEC chairman. 

After an hour of wandering about 
the floor, the sightseers sat down at a 
long table in the Governors’ Room of 
the Exchange. Reporters asked them 
questions. 

Mr. Kennedy said the difficult task 
of drawing up detailed rules on stock 
exchange operations would not not be 
completed by Oct. 1, when SEC’s regu- 
latory powers become effective. The 
commission had not yet decided on 
restricting short selling, he said. “Bear 
raiding, of course, is out without any 
question.” 

Next day the inquisitive SEC mem- 
bers continued their sightseeing by in- 
specting the New York Curb Exchange, 
the New York Produce Exchange, and 
several brokerage houses. At the Curb 
Exchange trading was temporarily sus- 
pended when the SEC visited it. 

President Edward Burd Grubb of the 
Curb explained to the commissioners 
how a transaction takes place. When 
a customer enters a broker’s office and 
places an order to buy a stock, the or- 
der is relayed by private wire to tele- 
phone clerks who sit in ascending rows 
at the side of the room. 

These clerks are employed by brok- 
erage houses. When they receive an 
order, they write it on a slip of paper 
and hand it to their firm’s broker, sum- 
moning him by flashing his number on 
acall board. If he is too busy to come, 
they send the order to him by one of 
the Curb-employed page boys standing 


at the end of the aisle. As non-mem- 
bers of the Exchange, telephone clerks 
are not permitted to step across the 
leather-cushioned row of benches which 
separates them from the trading floor 
proper. 

When the broker receives the order, 
he goes to the merry-go-round-like trad- 
ingpost where transactions in the stock 
take place. There he meets another 
broker with an order to sell the stock 
he wants to buy. Bids are made oral- 
ly, each broker being on his honor to 
fulfill the spoken contract. If an agree- 
ment is reached on price, the sale is 
made. 

After two days of rubbernecking in 
New York’s financial district, the SEC 
members caught an afternoon train for 
Washington. 


ASPIRIN: Trade Board Deflates 
“Benefits” of Bayer Product 


The Federal Trade Commission re- 
vealed last week that it had pounced 
successfully on Bayer Company, Inc., 
makers of the widely advertised Bayer 
aspirin tablets. 

In a formal complaint last June the 
commission took the company to task 
for using unfair methods of competi- 
tion. It charged Bayer “made many 
unfair, exaggerated, false, and mis- 
leading statements” to the public in 
advertising its tablets. It asserted 
that the company obtained an unfair 
trade advantage by claiming that its 
product was “the only genuine aspirin.” 
The firm’s counsel waived its right to 
contest these charges. 

The commission’s announcement last 
week disclosed that it had issued a 
cease-and-desist order Sept. 14. The 
commission forbade the Bayer Com- 
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pany to say its competitors’ aspirin is 
counterfeit or spurious. It also de- 
manded that Bayer give up many of its 
flashy advertising catch-lines, unless 
they are properly qualified or limited. 

Some slogans coming under the ban 
are: 


Anyone can take Bayer Aspirin. 

Take enough to assure your complete comfort. 
is genuine aspirin, it cannot possibly hurt you. 

From a grumbling toothache to those rheumatic 
pains which seem almost to bend the bones, Bayer 
Aspirin is ready with its quick relief—and it always 
works. 

Take Bayer Aspirin for any ache or pain, and take 
enough to end it. There is no harm in its free use. 

Take one tablet—and go to sleep. 


In its original complaint the commis- 
sion announced its “truth-and-fact” 
reasons for condemning Bayer adver- 
tisements: 


There are persons by whom said tablets may not 
safely be taken even in small or moderate doses. 

There are many persons who may not safely take 
into the system amounts in excess of the prescribed or 
usual dose. 

There are many persons to whom the use of such tab- 
lets in excessive amounts is highly dangerous and may 
be fatal. 

The use of said tablets will not relieve all users of 
sleeplessness or any user from all cases of sleep- 
lessness, and said tablets may not safely be used by 
all until sleep is induced thereby. 

At most said tablets may be effectively used as in- 
dicated for the relief of pain and discomfort incident 
to or resulting from the several ailments, infections or 
diseases so enumerated by respondent, but they are not 
adequate treatment for the pathology underlying the 
several enumerated conditions, and will not relieve, 
check, remove, or cure the same. 


The commission made it clear, how- 
ever, that its order “is not to be con- 
strued as preventing the Bayer Com- 
pany from making proper therapeutic 
claims or recommendations based on 
reputable medical opinion .. .” 

It admitted that the predecessor com- 
pany of Bayer, a German corporation, 
invented and first engaged in the manu- 
facture of the drug acetyl salicylic 
acid. This company registered “As- 
pirin” as a trade-mark in the United 
States in 1899, the first year the drug 
was imported into this country. 

This trade-mark, however, was de- 
clared invalid in 1918, the commission 
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A small fraction of a cent—that’s 
what the difference in cost per shave 
would be between Williams Shav- 
ing Cream and the cheapest kind 
—with the advantage distinctly in 
favor of long-lasting Williams. 


But economy isn’t all! Saving 
in time—ease, comfort, face-fit- 
ness—these are the real reasons 
that cause experienced shavers 
to profit by the generous, dense, 
white Williams lather that stays 
moist till the razor’s work is done. 
You'll appreciate the little refine- 
ment of the hinged cap on the Wil- 
liams tube—it doesn’t get lost. 
And, of course, end every shave— 


lather or latherless—with a palm- 
ful of invigorating Aqua Velva. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 
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maintained. Acetyl salicylic acid, it 
said, now manufactured by competi- 
tors of Bayer and sold as aspirin, is as 
safe, harmless, and curative as the 
Bayer product. 

Bayer Company, Inc., is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Sterling Products, 
which in addition to aspirin, produces 
such well-known products as Cascarets, 
Danderine, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, 
and others. 

Aspirin is now manufactured by most 
of the larger drug firms and by hun- 
dreds of small chemists who put some 
proprietary label on it or market it un- 
der their own names. Before Bayer 
manufactured it into tablets, in 1915, 
it was sold in powder form under pre- 
scription only. 

In 1933 there were produced in the 
United States 3,153,796 pounds of ace- 
tyl salicylic acid—enough to make 
more than 4,000,000,000 5-grain aspirin 
tablets. 


EXPOSITION: Things Electrical 
From Radios to Refrigerators 


Radio men and makers of household 
appliances glued their eyes on New 
York’s Madison Square Garden this 
week. The big auditorium, on other oc- 
casions the scene of championship 
prizefights, six-day bicycle races, hock- 
ey games, and ice carnivals, was 
decked with green and gold draperies 
for the National Electrical Exposition. 

Most of the exhibits featured latest 
model radio receivers. Refrigerators, 
dishwashers, air conditioners, electric 
clocks, oil burners, washing machines, 
and other appliances were also dis- 
played. 

Radio fans showed less eagerness for 
midget sets, sensation of last year’s 
show. Instead, they crowded around 
all-wave receivers, which persuasive 
salesmen told them could bring in Eu- 
ropean and South American broadcast- 
ers as clearly as local stations. 

In the new models manufacturers 
paid especial attention to faithful tone 
reproduction. Philco hired Lucrezia 
Bori, Spanish Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, to demonstrate the clarity of 
its new $200 “High Fidelity” radio. At 
a dinner attended by 500 in New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and broadcast 
over the Columbia network, Miss Bori 
sang three songs. Then she stepped 
into a sound-proof studio and repeated 


the selections, which her listeners this , 


time heard through the Philco set. Ear 
witnesses could hardly tell the differ- 
ence. 

Besides Philco, leading radios exhib- 
ited at the show included RCA Victor, 
Crosley, Atwater Kent, Emerson, Gen- 
eral Electric, Sparton, Stewart-Warner, 
Bosch, Zenith, and Stromberg-Carlson. 
Old-timers recalled once-famous re- 
ceiver; no longer manufactured: Kols- 
ter, Brandes, Brunswick, Columbia, Ed- 
ison, Freshman, Grebe, and Majestic. 
Makers of some of these went bank- 
rupt; mergers eliminated others; some 
dropped out when they found competi- 
tion too intense and profits too slim. 
From a peak of 600 in 1926, the num- 
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ber of radio makers has dropped to 
about 150 today. 

Exposition visitors were surprised to 
see radio sets and electric refrigerators 
grouped together in some of the dis- 
plays as products of the same manu- 
facturer. Exhibitors explained that 
some receiving-set makers today have 
gone in for refrigerator manufacturing 
so heavily that they virtually make 
radios as a sideline. 

Radio Corp. of America, besides 
building RCA Victor sets, is occupied 
with wireless communication, radio 
broadcasting, and moving pictures, 
through its subsidiaries, RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., the National Broad- 
casting Co., and the Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum Corp. The Crosley Radio Corp. 
makes electric irons and Shelvador re- 
frigerators. 

The Sparks-Withington Co., maker 
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Irene Beas- 


ley Gets Trophy at New York Show 


Radio Queen for 1934: 


of Sparton receiving sets, sells Sparton 
refrigerators and automobile horns. 
Products of the Stewart-Warner Corp. 
include refrigerators, automobile speed- 
ometers, and furniture casters. Other 
radio companies make magnetos, spark 
plugs, telephone switchboards, and 
windshield wipers. 


In electric refrigerators radio men 
found the best antidote for the seasonal 
character of the radio business. Elec- 
tric refrigeration for homes is a grow- 
ing industry with an enormous poten- 
tial market. The dull season for radios 
is the active season for ice boxes, and 
vice versa. When radio sales slump 
during Summer months because recep- 
tion is poor and families are out-of- 
doors, refrigerator sales soar because 
foodstuffs need protection from hot 
weather. 

Radio makers, like Zenith and At- 
water Kent, who did not branch into 
the refrigeration business, found relief 
from 1933’s Summer slump in a 406 
per cent spurt in sales of automobile 
radios. Radio-equipped taxicabs, num- 
bering less than 1,000 in 1932, total 
about 10,000 today. 

In broadcasting’s early days fans sat 
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py their sets with headphones clamped 
to their ears and were thrilled to hear 
voices from stations 500 miles away. 
Today the same lure of distance impels 
them to explore ether waves for broad- 
casters in Budapest, Australia, and Ja- 
pan. 

Revival of radio as a hobby of “sta- 
tion-getters” has made receiver sales 
jump. Radio men expect this year to 
pass the 1929 peak of 4,438,000 sets 
sold. In 1932, at the depression low, 
sales totaled only 2,620,000 according 
to Radio Retailing, the radio man’s 
bible. 

Visitors at the Electrical Exposition 
learned that the average radio buyer 
today pays about $50 for his receiving 
set, compared with $133 at the 1929 
high. 

Cheapest sets now made are the 
Champion and the Mascot, midget re- 
ceivers costing $9.95. Most expensive 
is a seventeen-tube Capehart model, 
with a phonograph that automatically 
changes 24 records and a remote con- 
trol tuning device. It sells for $1,425. 


In the crystal set days of 1922 the 
number of American homes equipped 
with radio receivers totaled only 60,- 
000. By 1929 the figure had increased 
to 9,000,000, and this growth continued 
through the depression. Today Radio 
Retailing estimates 18,000,000 homes, 
or 60 per cent of the total in this coun- 
try, have radio sets. 


CHRYSLER: Corporation Slices 
$10,000,000 From Bonded Debt 


On a late-May afternoon in 1928 two 
men engaged a suite of rooms in a New 
York hotel. They were Clarence Dillon, 
king-pin in the banking house of Dillon, 
Read & Co., and Walter P. Chrysler, 
auto builder. 


Three days later the manufacturer 
and the banker came out of their hotel 
to announce casually that Chrysler 
Corporation and Dodge Motor Car Co. 
had merged. They had coupled two 
leading medium-price car factories into 
a $500,000,000 corporation, exceeded in 
size only by Ford and General Motors. 
Last week Mr. Chrysler made another 
announcement—that $10,000,000 would 
a ey: off the company’s bonded debt 

ov. 1, 


Messrs. Dillon and Chrysler com- 
pleted merger arrangements without 
the usual attending squadrons of law- 
yers and accountants. They also put 
them through without attracting notice 
of speculators and news hounds. It was 
& simple case of agreement between 
two men who knew their subject and 
their own minds. 


Several years before, with squal 
directness, Mr. Dillon bought the Dodge 
company from the founders’ widows. 
While other would-be purchasers 
Squabbled about details, he made an 
acceptable offer and wrote out a check 
for $146,000,000. 

The Chrysler-Dodge merger was 
based on exchange of stock and as- 
sumption of debt. Dodge stockholders 








ETER AND DONNIE were piti- 

fully small to be ieft alone in 
their western home after the death 
of their parents. That’s why their 
Uncle Ed sent for them to live 
with him. 


But Uncle Ed was away on busi- 
ness most of the time, and it was 
his high strung wife, Eva, who had 
to care for them. Everything they 
did annoyed her. Their childish 
laughter and healthy fun disturbed 
her. She nagged and scolded. Often 
she whipped them...Only Grandpa, 
who boarded with Uncle Ed, really 
loved them. 


Sometimes in the dead of night they 
planned desperately to run away — 
anywhere. Anything to be free! But 
always Grandpa’s love made such 
desertion seem treason. 


Then oneday, when things seemed 
darkest, Grandpa sprang a surprise. 


“Peter and Donnie won’t bother 
you any more, Eva,” he said. “We 





ADVANCE OFFER! 


Don't Jong for financial inde- 
pendence! Mail the coupon today for your 
complimentary copy of “Seven Keys to 
Contentment,” the handsomely illustrated 
book that will be offered to our radio 
audience. Learn from it how to make sure 
of your financial security as the boys’ 





grandfather made sure of his. 


three are going away together. You 
see, my Provident Mutual retire- 
ment policy matures today, and 
every month as long as I live I'll 
get acheck for $150. Get your things 
ready, boys. We’re going home!” 


* * * 


On nine successive Tuesday nights, 
starting October 2 with the story of 
Peter and Donnie, Provident Mutual 
will broadcast a series of stories 
from life over the NBC Blue (WJZ) 
network. Tune in the Srory Be- 
hind TheClaim and enjoy the real 
drama behind this “business of a 
million thrills.” 


*(9:15 E.S.T.—8:15 C.S.T.—10:15 P.S.T.) 


PROVIDENT 
MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SESS RRSEERSRERER EERE eee eee 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a complimentary 
copy of “Seven Keys to Contentment.” I 
assume no obligation in making this request. 


Name. 





Addr 
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New device (sent FREE 
for the asking) does FOR 
you, automatically, some- 
thing you have always 
wanted to do! 


Add A New Word Every Day 

Are you ever at a loss for words—uncertain 
about pronunciation, spelling, exact meaning ? 
Do you want to use, confidently, words you 
may often skim over? Do you sometimes feel 
that your conversation or correspondence ‘is 
dull, hackneyed ? 


To increase your vocabulary, to make your- 
self more interesting or persuasive—‘Learn a 
New Word Every Day.” HERE is a novel de- 
vice which makes it easy to do 
that automatically! 


it’s FREE 


Each day this Winston ‘““‘WORD- 
A-DAY”’ selects and presents one 
forceful, constantly useful word so 
ingeniously (with definition, pro- 
nunciation, derivation, etc.) that it 
becom uring that same day—an 
unforgettable part of your vocabulary! 

The coupon will bring The Winston. 
WORD-A-DAY free. Right WITH it 
will be mailed full facts about 













| The WINSTON Simplified DICTIONARY 


This new kind of dictionary defines 100,000 refer- 
ence words so clearly that their use and meaning can 
be understood instantly. It is for busy people in home, 
office, school. So up-to-date is it, so easy to use, that 
it is acclaimed by such great popular writers as Booth 
Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Zona Gale; yet 
so scholarly that it is used at Princeton, Harvard, 
Stanford, and other seats of learning. Mail coupon 
for full information about it, and the free WORD-A- 
DAY. The John C. Winston Co., 359 Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


: THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
‘ 359 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 _ Please mail to me The Winston WORD-A-DAY— 


FREE, without cost or obligation. Also include infor- 
8 mation about The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ns COURSE 


nly’ $150 (which includes 
cate Seaoall in spare — 

National Extension of Education 
Dept. 124, 1480 Arcade Bidg., St Louis, Mo. 


CLEAN FALSE TEETH 
WITHOUT BRUSHING 


Leading dentist’s amazing discovery now makes possible 
new cleanliness and comfort for wearers of plates and 
removable bridges. Daily use keeps scummy, germ- 
infected mucin, fruit, food, tobacco stains and tartar 
away. Yet no brushing. Dentures look like new; mouth 
cool, refreshed. Absolutely safe. Highest professional 
endorsement. At drug stores 30c or 60c or order direct, 
using coupon below. Free sample on request. 


STERA-KLEEN, 80 Atherton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send C. O. D. one 30c [ or one [J 60c package of 
Dr. Sherwin’s Stera-Kleen. Or send me a free sample. [1] 


Name 








ddress 
(Paste coupon on peupy postcard if you wish) 
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accepted shares in the new company in 
lieu of their old certificates. Chrysler 
Corporation assumed the Dodge bonded 
debt, which amounted to $59,455,000 at 
the time of the merger. After the 
$10,000,000-worth of bonds called last 
week are redeemed Nov. 1, the com- 
pany’s total bonded debt will be only 
$30,026,500. 

The bonds, paying 6 per cent and 
due in 1940, are callable at 105. Those 
to be redeemed in November will be 
drawn by lot, and the “lucky” holders 
will get a $50 premium on each $1,000 
held. They have sold this year as high 
as 10614, as low as 984%. Just before 
they were called they sold within a 
small fraction of 105. 

The big factor in Chrysler’s ability 
to cut its debt and save $600,000 an- 
nually in interest charges is the popu- 
larity of the Plymouth car, first put on 
the market in 1928. Plymouth No. 
1,000,000 came off the runway in De- 
troit last Summer. Henry Ford, pioneer 
cheap-car maker, needed nine years to 
peddle his first million. 

With the exception of Mr. Chrysler 
himself, the fastest-firing spark plug in 
the organization is B. E. Hutchinson. 
Chairman of Plymouth, vice president 
and treasurer of Chrysler, he combines 
in his rollicking, robust, six-foot body 
the capacities of designer, salesman, 
and financier. 

Mr. Hutchinson was born in Chicago, 
learned to be an engineer at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
began his active career shoveling ashes 
in his father’s tack factory. At 21 he 
was superintendent of the steel de- 
partment. At 24 he went to London as 
chief engineer of the Blair Open Hearth 
Furnace Co. At 26 he came to New 
York as Blair’s vice president and sales 
manager. He made his first triumph 
there by selling Bethlehem Steel’s 
Charles Schwab, often called “the 
world’s biggest salesman,” $80,000- 
worth of furnaces. 

In 1921 Walter Chrysler, needing a 
“bright young man,” made Hutchinson 
treasurer of Maxwell Motor Corp., 
which in 1925 became the Chrysler 
Corporation. Today, at 46, Hutchinson 
is still Chrysler’s bright young man. 

Despite able assistants, Mr. Chrysler 
finds little time to relax. The other 
day, when his 75-foot cruiser was tak- 
ing him to work, he remarked to an as- 
sociate that during the last year he 
had “worked harder than ever before.” 
One of his few chances for uninter- 
rupted rest comes in the evening on his 
way home to Great Neck, Long Island. 
While his boat speeds silently through 
the East River and Long Island Sound 
he catches a 30-minute nap. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Bankers 
Urge Fixed Value for Dollar 


Fix s. permanent gold value for the 
dollar!, 

This ‘s the latest advice of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s advisory council, 
which iis composed of a leading banker 
from each of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Districts. The council feels that 
uncertainty over the future of the dol- 
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lar is upsetting business men’s confi- 
dence and delaying recovery. 

Last November the council® issued , 
statement opposing dollar devaluation. 
Two months later President Roosevelt 
devalued the dollar to 59.06 per cent 
of its former gold content. Under the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 he has the 
power to reduce its gold content stil] 
further to 50 per cent. 

“Very interesting,” enigmatically 
commented Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., when he heard 
about the advisory council’s latest opin- 
ion. “I try to keep my mind open to all 
kinds of sentiment.” 

The council meets at least four times 
a year to advise the Federal Reserve 
Board but has no power to-enforce its 
recommendations. 

BirtH ConTROL: “About three weeks 
ago Jonas, the Don Juan of the pig lot, 
broke into the pen of Esmeralda, my 
prize brood sow,” wrote a _ worried 
farmer to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. “Esmeralda is a great family pig 
and in the past her litters have run 
from 19 to 27. If Esmeralda keeps up 
her pace, she just as like as not will 
have a family of around 20 or 25. 

“I signed up under the corn-hog pro- 
gram and I don’t want to lose any of 
my rights under that contract. Now 
Esmeralda and Jonas, I’m afraid, have 
upset my calculations. What am I to 
do about this? Shall I kill Esmeralda 
right away?” 


SILverR: Trading in silver on New 
York’s Commodity Exchange ended 
Aug. 9 when President Roosevelt is- 
sued his order nationalizing the white 
metal in this country. Immediately the 
Montreal Stock Exchange and the To- 
ronto Stock Exchange started a race 
to form a new silver mart to get busi- 
ness formerly done in New York. 

Montreal took the lead by scheduling 
the opening of its silver exchange fc 
Oct. 1. The best Toronto could *promist 
was an opening “within a month.” 

Montreal will deal in 10,000-ounce 
contracts on a floor adjoining that of 
the Stock Exchange. Members include 
150 firms and individuals in New York, 
Montreal, Toronto, Shanghai, Paris, 
Rio de Janeiro, Bombay, and Hong- 
kong. 


AVERAGE MAN: Frazier Jelke & Co., 
stock and commodity brokers, exam- 
ined the average man under a micro- 
scope. They found that he has about 
$700 in a savings bank and $1,100 of 
life insurance in force. 

“Since only one out of five still is 
unemployed, the average man is work- 
ing,” the firm reported. “His salary or 
wages, however, provide an income 
considerably less than that on which 
he has been accustomed to depend .. . 
Outside of the larger cities, at least one 
out of every two average men owns his 
own home. 

“The average family has an automo- 
bile. Eight or ten million average men 
own stock or bonds directly. As bank 
depositors or as holders of life insur- 
ance policies, four or five times as 
many average men own securities in- 
directly.” 
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DARK FLYERS: Negroes Boost 
Good-Will Above the Clouds 


When a Moth plane, its wings in 
tatters, last week dropped down on 
Croydon, airport of London, field at- 
tendants’ eyes bulged. Out stepped a 
tall Negro dressed in flashy blue tunic 
and fawn-colored pants. 

“T” he said, “am Col. Hubert Faun- 
tleroy Julian.” 

His calling card presented him more 
briefly. On it was printed: “The 
Black Eagle.’”’ While attendants looked 
at the plane’s half-chewed wings, Juli- 
an, former head of the Abyssinian Air 
Force, reported: “I had a most trying 
time.” 

The man who was chased out of 
Abyssinia four years ago after crashing 
one of Emperor Haile Selassie’s planes 
encountered his “trying time” over the 
English Channel. Setting out from 
Paris, he ran into a hail storm that 
nearly forced his hired plane into the 
waves. The Black Eagle told reporters 
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his future plans. If The Conquering 
Lion of Judah wanted his one-plane air 
force reorganized Julian would let by- 
gones be bygones. If the Emperor 
wanted prestige for his dusky African 
nation Julian would pilot a plane for 
him in the London-Melbourne race next 
month. 


“BOOKER WASHINGTON:” Meanwhile 

in Atlantic City two other Negro flyers, 
Dr. Albert Forsythe and C. Alfred An- 
derson, were making careful prepara- 
tions for the most spectacular trip ever 
attempted by colored aviators. Both 
expert pilots, they hope to get off soon 
on a 12,000-mile "junket through the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Central and 
South America. 
_ Unlike Colonel Julian’s highly pub- 
licized transatlantic flights, which gen- 
erally end with “pontoon trouble” in 
Jamaica Bay, Long Island, the For- 
Sythe-Anderson flight has months of 
meticulous preparation behind it. 

Dr. Forsythe, 37-year-old, Nassau- 
born Negro, is well educated and well 
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spoken. His father, a civil engineer, 
sent him to the University of Illinois, 
thence to McGill in Canada for his 
medical education. In Atlantic City the 
physician-flyer has the resort town’s 
best colored medical practice. Two 
years ago he became interested in avi- 
ation and formed a flying partnership 
with Anderson. 

Anderson, 28, drove rich people’s 
cars in Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia’s elite 
suburb. Then Russell Thaw, son of 
Harry K. Thaw, taught the buff-col- 
ored Negro to fly. Anderson saved 
money, bought a plane, and got his 
pilot’s license in 1929. Three years 
later the Commerce Department hand- 
ed him the only transport license ever 
given a Negro. Since then flying in- 
structions and taxi work around At- 
lantic City have made him a living. 

Together, Forsythe and Anderson 
have made two good-will flights. One 
was a leisurely transcontinental trip 
last year, the other a Montreal flight. 
Funds for the present trip are being 
raised by the Inter-racial Aviation 
Good-will Committee. Dollar givers 
will have their names printed on scrolls 
to be left at all countries visited. So 


INTERNATIONAL 


C. Alfred Anderson (Left) and Dr. Albert Forsythe, Negro Avia- 
tors Preparing for a 12,000-mile Flight Through South America 


far $800 has been raised and $3,000 
more will be needed. 

The sponsoring committee reads like 
a Negro Who’s Who. Some backers: 
Congressman Oscar De Priest, Gabriel 
L. Dennis, Secretary of the Treasury 
of Liberia; Eugene Kinckle Jones, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to the 
National Negro Emergency Advisory 
Council; Dr. Robert R. Moten, presi- 
dent of Tuskegee Institute. 

The plane for the flight was pur- 
chased last month in Robertson, Mo., 
where Dr. Forsythe met and talked 
for several hours with Charles A. 
Lindbergh.’ It is a Lambert “90” Mono- 
coupe. Slow (120-miles-an-hour), it 
has the advantages of sturdiness and 
dependability. 

Christened a fortnight ago at Tus- 
kegee, Ala., the plane is named for the 
United States’ greatest Negro, Booker 
T. Washington. Lately the Booker T. 
Washington has been making numerous 
flights out to sea from Atlantic City 
to give Forsythe and Anderson a 
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27 STORIES 
COMPLETE 


Entire Contents of |xaaiems 
12-Volume Edition 


0. HENRY 


In a single handsome volume, at an 
incredibly low price, EVERY ONE 
of the amazing stories that have made 
O. Henry immortal! You've always 
longed to have for your own ALL the 
irresistible tales of this incomparable 
writer. course, you’ve heard of his 
stories. Probably you've read a few of 
them—and wanted to read more. But 
heretofore they were only available in 
many-volume editions at prohibitive 
prices. But NOW the entire contents, 
of a big 12-volume set have been put 
complete and unabridged into this one 
beautiful 1,400-page volume. In- 
stead of paying $18.00 you may 
have every story O. Henry ever 
wrote for a small fraction of this 
cost. A beautifully made book 
bound in rich red flexible Fabri- 
koid, gold stamped. 





All the Romance, Cupid a ta Carte 
Laughter, Pathos, "reeawey 
Thrills, Surprises Roads of Destiny 


Of the Most HUMAN Writer | “Ue” “'"" 


Who Ever Told a Story 


O. Henry stands alone in the world’s 
literature. There never was anyone 
quite like him—no one who ever 
found such gripping stories to tell 
or who told them with such sym- 
pathy, humor, and deep human un- 


The Diamond cf 
Kali 

A Harlem 
Tragedy 

The Furnished 
Room 


The Girl and the 
Graft 


derstanding. ‘Bagdad on the Sub- 

way”’ he loved to call New York— my * 4, 

and in the great busy heartless city : 

he found as much glamour, adven- TheCityof Dread- 
ture, drama, love as ever existed in ful Night 


the flaming Orient. Now for a little 
over ONE CENT EACH you may 
have, for your own, to read and re- 
read, every one of O. Henry’s im- 
mortal stories—in one gorgeous vol- 
ume. 


The Guilty Party 
The Voice of the 
City 


The Rathskeller 
and the Rose 


The Last Leaf 
Ur mela The Ransom of 


Mack 
$295 261 More 





273 Stories - 1400 Pages 


In Luxurious Limp 





Red Fabrikoid Library Binding 


Amazingly Low Price 


READ IT FOR 5 DAYS FREE 


See for yourself, without cost or obligation what a wonder- 
ful book this is —and what a wonderful bargain. 1,400 pages. 
Get it for free examination and judge for yourself. ACT 
NOW. We can’t guarantee this amazing price when present 
edition is exhausted. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


(N. W. 9-29-34) 


. . 
5 McKinlay, Stone & Mackenzie, ’ 
§ 120 East 16th St., New York. : 
© Send me carriage prepaid, the COMPLETE WORKS g 
§ OF O. HENRY in one volume, bound in limp fabri- ' 
8 koid. If satisfied, I will, within 5 days, pay $1.00 » 
8 and thereafter $1.00 a month until I have paid in 
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ln tne MC TOBER 


SCRIBNER'S 


NOW ON SALE 


THREE NEW SLANTS 
ON THE NEW DEAL 


* Who Started This Regimentation? 
by JOHN T. FLYNN 


Flynn, the fighter, smashes a number of generally cherished beliefs about the 
course we are treading, and indicts Business as the basic source of our “‘regi- 
mentation” through its own long-continued efforts to control the flow of 
goods and services. 





* Revolution By Electricity 
by PAUL HUTCHINSON 


An analysis of the tremendous social and economic program now being initi- 
ated in the Tennessee Valley. Intensely interesting in its implications as in- 
dicating the thinking back of one phase of the New Deal. 


* WhyBusinessMenFearWashington 
by W. M. KIPLINGER 


Years of experience in Washington as an informal liaison officer between the 
agencies of government and business men large and small, gives a background 
from which the author can intelligently explain why (whether or not they 
should be is another matter) the average business man is frightened and 
confused. 








TWO REMARKABLE 
SHORT STORIES: 


A Start In Life, by THEODORE DREISER 
The Dark Tribunal, by WALTER GILKYSON 


Also a number of other stories, articles, and reviews, including an anonymous 
article of singular beauty entitled Under Sentence of Death; an elucidation of 
the startling tenets of that Einstein of economists, Major Hugh Clifford 
Douglass; an authoritative critique of the leading theories of diet; and the 
ever-welcome comments on life and books of William Lyon Phelps. 








chance to brush up on blind fiying. 
On such trips the man piloting the 
ship sits in a hooded cockpit, his eyes 
glued to instruments. The other, un- 
hooded, keeps his eyes on the waves 
in case instruments aren’t working. 
The Negroes’ leisurely South Ameri- 
can flight will take 33 days. Dr. For- 
sythe, well versed in trigonometry and 
calculus, will do the navigating. An- 
derson will do the bulk of the piloting. 
Part of the flight equipment is a 
bundle of flags. At each stop the flyers 
will drape their propeller with the 
American flag and the flag of the coun- 
try they are visiting. Then they will 
be ready for. speeches. So he can talk 
to natives en route Dr. Forsythe has 
been priming himself on Spanish, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese. He 
says his linguistic ability is “rotten.” 
Dr. Forsythe hopes to promote avia- 
tion by the flight. He takes a real- 
istic view. He believes “people will 
say: ‘Why if these Negroes can fiy 
12,000 miles, certainly we should not be 
afraid to ride a plane from New York 
to Washington.’ And if we crack up, 
it won’t hurt aviation, because then 
they would say: ‘Oh well, it was just 
a couple of dumb Negroes who thought 
they could fly’.” 


Paris: Next to Anderson, Forsythe, 
and Julian, the best known United 
States Negro flyer is Leon D. Paris. 
Born in Port au Prince, Haiti, in 
1900, Paris came to the United States 
thirteen years ago. He traveled around 
the country and was “broadened.” In 
1929 the husky, 6-foot 1l-inch Haitian 
took up aviation at Roosevelt Aviation 
School on Long Island. The following 
year he was licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Two years ago Paris, who has “much 
to learn before I will be a really ac- 
complished pilot,” made his first and 
last long-distance flight. Raising money 
through the International Colored 
Aeronautical Association, he set out 
to fly home to Haiti. He was going 
south over North Carolina when fog 
closed in on his ship, which was un- 
equipped for blind flying. 

“I was scared stiff,” he admits. 
Finally, with fuel nearly gone, he put 
his Stearman plane down in a back 
yard. Only one wing was damaged. 

He managed to fly his disabled ship 
back to Charlotte for repairs and made 
a second start nine days later. The 
next serious trouble came at Miami. 
Dubious about letting him leave for 
Cuba alone, field officials held Paris up 
until a big Pan American plane prom- 
ised to trail along behind. The cross- 
ing was uneventful. 

When Paris landed at Port au Prince 
the island was his—a local boy had 
made good. But well-wishers were re- 
luctant to provide fuhds so he could 
fly back to the United States. Paris 
spent a year trying to get money. 
Then he gave up. Selling his plane, he 
returned to Baltimore. 

With no spectacular flights in mind 
at the present, Paris’s “sole mission 
in life is to further the development of 
aviation in Haiti.” This mission he 
was pursuing last week in New York's 
Harlem. 
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MICRO - WAVE: Big Broadcast 
Job Given to Tiny Vibrations 


“Since Morse invented the telegraph 
there has been no radical improvement 
in telegraphy . . . but now we are on 
the threshold of the first great ad- 
vance... We are sending pictures and 
printed matter through the air and 
have found the key to speed (in air) 
traffic...” 

The “key” which David Sarnoff, 
president of Radio Corp. of America, 
talked about last week unlocks some of 
the mysteries of micro radio waves. 
Crooners’ voices float out over waves 
500 meters long. Radio telegraph mes- 
sages flash over 15- to 100-meter waves. 
Both these channels are bumpy and 
fuzzy with static. Micro-waves are only 
15 to 3.5 meters long and their course 
is static-free. Once their smooth path 
is plotted, along it will scoot pictures, 
television, and facsimiles of printed 
pages. 

For years radio’s tiny wavelets have 
confounded almost all researchers. Un- 
like their big brothers, the mysterious 
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ACME 
David Sarnoff: Micro-Waves Will 
Make the Air Full of Pictures 


little vibrations are stopped by moun- 
tains and weakened when they try to 
plow through buildings. Instead of 
shooting into the sky, hitting the ion- 
ized blanket (“Heavyside” layer) that 
encircles the earth, and, bouncing back 
like ordinary radio waves, they travel 
in a straight line. At the horizon they 
shoot off the earth forever. 

Greatest micro-wave researchers have 
been Guglielmo Marconi and RCA en- 
gineers. These men found that over the 
bump-free micro-wave path they could 
send clear sharp signals. 

Technicalities must still be ironed 
out. To create a nation-wide micro- 
wave service RCA would have to con- 
struct innumerable relay stations at the 
horizon limit—every 40 miles. These, 
however, would be completely auto- 
matic and their maintenance cost would 
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be little higher than that of telephone 
poles. 

RCA has one micro-wave experi- 
mental station already established on 
top of Al Smith’s Empire State Build- 
ing, New York. Another is being built 
at New Brunswick, N. J. Within a 
year the company plans to build a 
third station at Trenton, still. another 
at Philadelphia. 

Already RCA engineers have devised 
sending and receiving equipment that 
will flash whole pages of type or pic- 
tures in a fraction of a second. The 
apparatus looks not unlike a mimeo- 
graph machine. The picture to be sent 
is wrapped around the “mimeograph” 
cylinder. Two “stars” of light focus 


on a point on the picture. Reflections - 


from this beam play on a photo-electric 
cell in which the light is changed into 
varying electrical impulses. These im- 
pulses are broadcast. 

At the receiving end the impulses 
are picked up by two machines syn- 
chronized with the sending apparatus. 
On one receiving “mimeograph,” a 
sheet of photo-sensitive paper turns in 
unison with the sending drum. On it 
plays a light beam the intensity of 
which varies with modulations of the 
signals received. Thus a negative is 
built up. Then it can be developed like 
any other exposed film. 

Another machine is used to check 
the photo-sensitive one. The impulses 
it receives regulate an ink nozzle aimed 
at a sheet of paper on a drum. When 
the “star” beam on the sending ap- 
paratus “sees” a black spot on a pic- 
ture, it sends an impulse that opens 
the ink nozzle. 


Micro-wave apparatus will be able 
to function at astounding speeds. When 
the smooth paths are opened, Mr. Sarn- 
off believes the first step will be “to 
transmit still pictures . .. the next 
. . . to send moving pictures—that is, 
television.” 


Last week William A. Winterbottom, 
RCA vice president, talked about vir- 
tually instantaneous transmission of 
pictures and letters. “I foresee the 
day,” he said, “when in place of the 
telegraph and wireless keys, communi- 
cation offices will be equipped with 
moving belts on which will be clipped 
pictures and messages ... As they 
move along the belt they will be 
cameraed by the electrical eye linked 
with the micro-wave transmitter.” 


RCA’s present short-wave (not mi- 
cro-wave) intercity hook-up links Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, Washington, Bos- 
ton, New York, and San Francisco. 
RCA flashes fifteen words for the 
same price that Western Union sends 
ten. They may be filed at either RCA 
or Western Union offices. The tele- 
graph company is willing to aid its 
competitor because RCA cooperates 
with Western Union on transoceanic 
radio service. 


RCA also maintains its radio-picture 
transmission service between New 
York, San Francisco, Buenos Aires, 
London, and Berlin. Coast papers that 
got radio pictures of the Morro Castle 
paid $1 a square inch for them. Buenos 
Aires papers paid $2.58 a square inch. 
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Chemieal 
Formulae 


In This One 
Indispensable Book 








In this one big book you have 
at your fingertips practical com- 
mercial formulae for making 
thousands of useful products for 
your own use and for profitable 
manufacture. Brand new, en- 
cyclopedic in scope, arranged for 
quick reference, it is exactly the 
book that every commercial 
chemist, large or small, has long 
wanted. 600 Meaty Pages of 
formulae including many pat- 
ented, scarce and little known 
processes, many published for 
the first time. Collected by over 
60 outstanding industrial chem- 
ists and technicians—every form- 
ula proved successful by actual 
test and experience. 


Covers Hundreds 
of Industries 





Thousands of Products 


You will find, in The Chemical Formulary, methods 
for making or using: 


Abrasives Fertilizer Matches 
Adhesives Fireproofing Metallic Printing 
Air Conditioning Fireworks Matrix, Rubber 
Alloys Fluxes Mirrors 
Anti-rusts Fly Killer Nickel Plating 
Aromatics Food Specialties Oil Suf-Tan 
Asphalt Gems, Artificial Ointments 


Paints 


Bronze Lacquers 
Patent Leather 


Glass Polish 
Candles G 


tlues 
Gold, Plating 


Candy Glaze Photographic 
Carbonizing Grease, Specialties 
Catalysts Lubricating Polish, Auto 
Celluloid Hair Setting Porcelain 
Cement Liquids Preservatives 
Cream, Cold Hair Tonics Printing 


Refrigerants 
Rubber, Synthetic 


Incense 


Coffee Substitutes 
l Inks 


Colors for Oils 


Decolorizing Insulation Safety Glass 
Preparations Jams and Jellies Shaving Cream 
Dental Cement Kalsomine Soaps 


Depilatories Lacquers Solvents 
Disinfectants Latex Paint Stencils 
Leather Polishes Tooth Paste 


dyes 

Electrotyping Liniment Waterproofing 
Etching Compounds Liquors Zine Etching 
Explosives Lubricants Zine Plating 


and thousands more, 


ONE FORMULA ALONE MAY BE 
WORTH HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
TO YOU 


Every formula in this book is of practical, commercial 
value. The volume is not merely a collection of 
“household stunts’? or experiments for the amateur, 
but a mine of money-making ideas for everyone con- 
cerned with commercial chemistry. In addition, you 
will find it a quick-reference book for a vast amount of 
information that you need in your daily work. Send 
for your copy today. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


Send No Money. Mail This Coupon 


pPeseaveseoasesssssssessesss 

















1D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., ; 
® 250 Fourth Ave., New York : 
Y Send me on approval The Chemical Formulary. Within 8 
5 days after I receive it, I can return it to you and g 
owe nothing. If I keep it I will send you $2.00 as first » 
payment and I will pay $2.00 monthly thereafter for t 
& 2 months—$6.00 in all. (5% discount for cash. Same 
@ return privilege). (N. W. 9-29-34) 2 
: t 
g Name t 
8 Address ; 
g City State a 
§ Reference : 
g Address 5 
ee 
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SECTIONAI BOOK 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 
$3°75 per Section 

with Glass Door 

SOLD ON APPROVAL 

USED in some of the 






any 
direct from factory only, 
which assures you a per- 
manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
the future; alsosaves you 
the middleman’s profit. 
Price complete as illustrated with 
three book sections, only $16.25. 


Cites Ne Was WOH era eee 
The cs J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., _Little tg N. Y. 
ufacturers of Bookcases since 1899 


Sectional 
NewYork Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 


: Fits any Space. 
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plete yet never 

finished.” 
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Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
getic man or woman. Write 
for particulars, giving busi- 
ness and financial references. 


Our best Representatives 
are enjoying substantial earn- 
ings. 


L. S. ERGER 
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1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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AIR ADVERTISING: Sponsors 


Unite to Publicize Programs 


In the early ’20s when KDKA, radio’s 
pioneer station in Pittsburgh, shot 
squeaky sounds into the ether the press 
acclaimed the achievement. When radio 
grew into a whopping industry that 
pilfered an annual $40,000,000 from the 
Fourth Estate’s advertising till, there 
arose a long and sustained protest. 
Radio, editors shouted, filched news 
that cost the press $25,000,000 a year 


to gather. Radio broadcast alarming 
and glaringly inaccurate news ac- 
counts. 


Against the menace of ether-wave 
news thieves, newspapers could make 
one telling move. They could refuse 
to give publicity to radio programs. 
But readers yelled for radio features. 
Grudgingly the press compromised by 
carrying radio programs as briefly as 
possible. 

Last week it looked as though Frank- 
lin Baker Jr., wealthy Philadelphia co- 
conut packer, had taken a step toward 
ironing out the controversy. Beginning 
next week he will send “Network Head- 
liners” out to 50 big United States 
newspapers. This new feature will list 
not only time, station, and description 
of program, but also names of sponsor 
and product. It will be radio advertis- 
ing, not publicity. For this service 
sponsors will send checks to Mr. 
Baker’s office in the Daily News Build- 
ing in New York. Mr. Baker will pay 
newspapers for use of their pages. 

Each program will be given seven 
agate lines (about half an _ inch) 
spread over two columns—room for 
about 30 words of program description. 
The feature will reach 7,500,000 read- 
ers of 50 daily and 34 Sunday papers. 

For this advertising service Mr. 
Baker’s firm, Radio Announcements, 
Inc., will charge program sponsors 
$325 a day and will take no contract 
for less than thirteen insertions. At 
this $4,225 minimum gate, fifteen 
customers have been signed. Some of 
them: Campbell’s Soup, True Story 
Magazine, Grape-Nuts, Maxwell House 
Coffee. 

The scheme’s chief selling point is 
that the attractively designed Net- 
work Headliners will catch readers’ 
eyes just as do comic strips and favor- 
ite columnists. Were program sponsors 
to buy the same seven-line space out- 
side the feature box, their advertise- 
ments would be lost in a welter of 
cigarette, department store, and cos- 
metic advertising. 

Furthermore Radio Announcements, 
Inc., can point to prohibitive cost of 
newspaper space big enough to be eye- 
catching. A sponsor announcing his 
program in a three-inch one-column 
advertisement in all newspapers in the 
group would have to pay $763 daily. A 
three-column, nine-inch advertisement 
would cost $5,022. 

The new company’s most convincing 
sales point is this: why pay high air- 
rental prices and high salaries to enter- 


tainers (Samples: Al Jolson, Eq 
Wynn, Paul Whiteman $5,000; Amos 
’n’ Andy $4,000; Morton Downey 
$1,750; Lowell Thomas $1,250), and 
then have a large segment of the 
audience not know when the program 
is on the air? 

Mr. Baker, father of the Network 
Headliner idea, is an old hand at sell- 
ing. During boom times when he was 
not too busy breeding blooded Reeses 
at his Bryn Mawr home he spent 
much time devising schemes for mar- 
keting his Baker’s Coconut and Vita- 
pack Cashew Nuts. In 1927 he worked 
out the plan for incorporating his 
company with the big Postum Com- 
pany, a venture which in 1929 blos- 
somed into General Foods Corp. 

Since then he has been active as a 
director in General Foods and many 
lesser corporations. When he struck 
on the radio-advertising idea, he hired 
the F. Wallis Armstrong Co., a Phila- 
delphia advertising agency (Campbell 
Soup, Gorham silver, Whitman’s can- 
dy), to handle space-buying arrange- 
ments. Then he opened a five-room, 
plush-carpeted office in New York and 
sent out ten salesmen to sell agate 
lines in Network Headliners. 


ct 
RADIO-PRESS: Dill Proposes a 


“Preposterous” News Scheme 

“It is unbelievable,” snapped E. H. 
Harris of The Richmond (Ind.) Palla- 
dium-Item. 

3s ae is preposterous,” fumed 
James G. Stahlman of The Nashville 
Banner. 

“It is a monumental bluff,” snorted 
Col. Frank Knox of The Chicago Daily 
News. 

The thing ruffling journalistic feel- 
ings last week was a speech made by 
Senator Clarence C. Dill, chairman of 
the Senate’s Interstate Commerce com- 
mittee. Senator Dill talked to the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters in 
Cincinnati. 

Bluntly he charged Columbia and 
National Broadcasting Co. officers with 
surrendering radio’s birthright when 
they signed the Radio-Press agreement 
last Spring. The pact took almost all 
life out of news broadcasts by forcing 
chains to use only bulletin matter fur- 
nished them by press associations. Such 
brief and colorless matter, broadcast 
in two daily five-minute periods, did 
little but whet appetites for newspa- 
pers. 

The Senator suggested that radio 
stations band together in an organiza- 
tion much like The Associated Press 
and gather their own news. 

Costs would be cut (small stations 
$25 a week, large stations $75 a week) 
by using short-wave broadcasts to hook 
stations to news bureaus. 

Should newspapers retaliate and 
throw out broadcast programs the pro- 
posed radio association could publish 4 
weekly program paper. Already the 
British Broadcasting Company is doing 
this.’ 

Of the 106 stations Senator Dill 
canvassed, 82 backed his proposals. 
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POEMS: Robinson Presents His 
Twenty-Third Book of Verse 


AMARANTH. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
105 pages. Macmillan, New York. $2 


Tuesday, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
64-year-old New England poet, pub- 
lished his twenty-third book of verse. 
It contains one long poem describing 
the supernatural reunion of a group of 
misfits. 

Amaranth may not rank with the 
poet’s most famous works but it is one 
after his own heart. Though Mr. Rob- 
inson has succeeded in winning the Pul- 
itzer Prize three times, he doesn’t 
choose successful persons for narrative 
purposes. “The failures are so much 
more interesting,” he has said. 

“Amaranth” is full of them. In a 
queer realm just this side of hell con- 





KEYSTONE 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, Who Sings 
of a Realm Just This Side of Hell 


gregate a song-writer, doctor, preach- 
er, lady writer, two painters, and a 
poet, all of them flat failures. One of 
the artists discusses the effect to be ob- 
tained by painting a horse blue. The 
lady novelist turns to dust in front of 
everybody. The poet hangs himself, 
then delivers a long speech while sus- 
pended from a rafter. The remaining 
artist decides the esthetic life is no go 
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for a man of his small abilities, and 
returns to life. 

Mr. Robinson, tall, thin-lipped, grave, 
can look back on a monkish career. He 
was born in the tiny village of Head 
Tide, Maine. He went to Harvard for 
two years but had to return home to 
take care of an invalid father. Later 
in New York he lived “in the meanest 
house on an ignominious little 
street” and worked as a subway in- 
spector. 

His first book of verse, privately pub- 
lished in 1896, was dedicated “to any 
man, woman, or critic (sic) who will 
cut the edges of it.” Though he 
achieved some recognition in the next 
nine years, it took a President to make 
him popular. In 1905 Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote an appreciation of his work 
for The Outlook and followed it up 
with the offer of a Consulship in Mexi- 
co. The poet declined but accepted a 
job with the New York Customs House. 

The past Summer he has spent at 
one of his favorite haunts, the Mac- 
Dowell Colony of Peterboro, N. H. At 
this sanctuary for artists nothing is al- 
lowed to interfere with the perfect 
functioning of the Muses. At midday 
a boy takes picnic lunches around to 
the studios, deposits them on the door- 
steps, and runs away without interrupt- 
ing the creative urge of workers. 


SOCIAL FICTION: De Voto Looks 
At Life in a Boston Suburb 


WE ACCEPT WITH PLEASURE. By Bernard 
De Voto. 471 pages, 145,000 words. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 


This novel is a detailed report on six- 
teen turbulent months among the Gale 
family of ““‘Webersham,” Boston suburb. 
It opens in the Summer of 1927 when 
Sacco and Vanzetti were sent to the 
electric chair in spite of liberal outcry. 
The plot is as full of complications as 
a disarmament conference. 

Striking characters make the story. 
The men are Harvard graduates and 
war veterans. Jonathan Gale, pink- 
liberal lawyer, fights against a genteel 
wife and a Back Bay breeding. His 
cousin Loring, ex-editor of a Chicago 
radical magazine, has a tempestuous 
love affair. Ted Grayson is a shell- 
shocked veteran trying to get back to 
normal life. Gage Ewing, bacteriolo- 
gist, is a rude, brilliant cynic with a 
heart of gold. 

As the story progresses, all mem- 














ON THE CHIN! 


WHEN THAT CUTE NEIGHBOR 
GIRL CALLED ME AN OLD 
SMOOTHIE THE OTHER NIGHT, 


MY WIFE GAVE INGRAM’S 


ALL THE CREDIT’ 
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Co.—Ingram’s Shaving Creams 


INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM 
DOES MORE THAN KEEP YOUR 
CHEEKS AND CHIN SMOOTH. IT 
KEEPS THEM COOL WHILE SHAVING 
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bers of the cast get into marital dif- 
ficulties. The girls involved include 
Hester, an idealistic debutante, and 
Beatrice, a bitter but passionate prod- 
uct of the restless age. 

Death, divorce, and philosophic res- 
ignation solve the problems. The char- 
acters grow analytical with a ven- 
geance. Their ideas should tickle 
intellectual readers who live a conver- 
sational life. Others will find the talk 
so glittering that it sounds synthetic. 

Bernard De Voto is no more hum- 
drum than his characters. His dark 
skin and hair make him look like an 
Indian. He was born in Ogden, Utah, 
in 1897 and has Italian and Mormon 
blood in his veins. One of his hobbies 
is pistol and rifle shooting, at which he 
is so proficient that during the World 
War he was sent to teach marksman- 
ship to conscripts in training camps. 
He was graduated from Harvard and 
for a time taught at Northwestern 
University. 

A tireless writer, he contributes short 
stories to the 5-cent magazines, con- 
troversial articles to the more serious 
sheets, and social histories of America 
to the book trade. 

He now teaches English at Harvard. 


a 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Van Gogh; 


America Criticized; Khayyam 


LUST FOR LIFE. By Irving Stone. 488 pages, 
140,000 words. Longmans, Green, New York. 
$2.50. 


A fictionized biography of the Dutch 
painter Vincent Van Gogh, who was 
judged insane by French authorities 
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MAKES ITS OWN 
STAPLES 

5000 IN ONE LOADING 

CAN'T JAM OR CLOG 
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Simply return this advertisement at- 
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when he cut off one of his ears and sent 
it to a friend. He had many love af- 
fairs. An intimate of Parisian paint- 
ers of the ’80s, he became famous only 
after his death. 


The book suffers from an over-ex- 
travagant style. 


THE PERMANENT HORIZON. By Ludwig 
Lewisohn, 223 pages, 48,000 words. Har- 
pers, New York. $2.50. 


The Jewish novelist and critical 
scholar, Ludwig Lewisohn, looks at 
modern American civilization and finds 
it wanting. Mechanical progress, in- 
cipient Marxism, and marriage based 
on passion are bad, he thinks. Using 
dexterous prose, he suggests a blend 
of religion and true culture. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. By Harold Lamb. 303 
pages, 84,000 words. Appendix, Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3. 


Only some nine facts are known 
about Omar Khayyam, though he is 
familiar to English-speaking peoples 
because of FitzGerald’s immortal trans- 
lation of his verses. But Harold Lamb 
(author of “Iron Men and Saints” and 
“The Flame of Islam”) knows the 
twelfth-century Near East inside and 
out. He has mixed legend and fact to 
give readers colorful episodes from the 
disillusioned sage’s supposed life. 


GAY CRUSADER. By Magdalen King-Hall. 
367 pages, 91,000 words. Appleton-Century, 
New York. $2.50. 

A twelfth-century crusade as seen by 
some jolly companions, among them Sir 
Fulk (who went to avoid marriage with 
an ugly Saxon lady); his illegitimate 
son, Alain; a French merry widow, and 
a coquettish girl. This sprightly mu- 
sical-comedy version of medieval life is 
the work of Magdalen King-Hall, a 
London lady who published her first 
book at the age of 19. 


BEYOND WOMAN. By Maurice Samuel. 567 
pages, 150,000 words. Coward-McCann, 
New York. $2.50. 

“A novel women will hate,” boasts 
Maurice Samuel, Jewish scholar, ex- 
bum, and member of the Reparation 
Commission abroad in 1920. His book 
tells the troubles of Hugo Enders, a 
wholesale novelty merchant. Hugo has 
a wife whose musical career interferes 
with home life. The novelty business 
and all classes of sex life in Manhattan 
are explored in a realistic manner. 


TO THE NORTH. By Jeannette Mirsky. 353 
pages, 138,000 words. Index, Appendix, II- 
lustrations, Maps. Viking, New York. $3.75. 

A comprehensive history of man’s 
attempts to familiarize himself with the 

Arctic, from 330 B.C. when a Greek 

named Pytheas discovered a frozen sea 

in the far north, through 1932 when Sir 

George Hubert Wilkins tried to cross 

the Pole under the ice in a submarine. 


MY SHADOW AS I PASS. By Sybil Bolitho. 
oo aa 75,000 words. Viking, New York. 
The widow of the late journalist Wil- 
liam Bolitho has written a novel based 
on their married life. It is not so much 
a narrative as a combination of funeral 
dirge, remembered incidents, and quo- 
tation, set down with the incoherence 
and scmetimes the sharpness of a night- 
mare. 


SIDESHOW 





Sanity: Arrested for begging, Wil- 
lette Jackson, 19-year-old Negro, told 
a Manhattan judge that pedestrians 
paid him $15 a day to see him swallow 
open safety pins. While in the court 
house, Jackson consumed an electric 
light bulb, several pins, and a razor 
blade. Ordered to Bellevue Hospital for 
observation, Jackson protested: “Judge, 
anybody who makes $15 a day just 
ain’t crazy.” 


SACKED: In Middle Village, N. Y., 
Gabriel Feldman thought he heard a 
kitten mewing in a paper bag on a 
painter’s scaffold next door to his 
house. He climbed up, opened the sack, 
and found a 3-day-old baby girl, clad 
only in a newspaper. 

PASSENGER: Pedro Cardozo rode from 
Rosario, Argentina, to Buenos Aires, 
in a special baggage car. He had to. 
He couldn’t enter the coaches because 
he is the fattest man in the world— 
30 years old, 5 feet 6 inches tall; waist- 
line 7 feet 10 inches; weight, 638 
pounds. 


Pork Cuops: Motorists stared pop- 
eyed at a small pudgy animal scooting 
through traffic in the Holland Tunnel 
beneath the Hudson River. In hot pur- 
suit chased Raymond L. Pine, patrol- 
man. Down the tunnel they raced for 
a mile. Then Patrolman Pine made a 
flying tackle. “Oink!” protested an im- 
prisoned pig. 

ANGLER: At Lexington, Ky., James 
Farris, a Negro, was caught baiting 
fishhooks with grains of corn and catch- 
ing his neighbor’s chickens over the 
back-yard fence. Judge Clyde Burton 
fined him $10 for fishing without a 
license. 


BARTER: Sept. 12 a circuit judge at 
Harrisonville, Mo., granted divorces to 
two farmers, Roy Hart and Lou E. 
Oliver. Three days later they swapped 
ex-wives, and got married again. When 
the judge learned of the exchange of 
mates, he snorted, set aside the divorce 
decrees, and put the confused Hart- 
Oliver families back where they started. 

MISFORTUNE: John Firek, Chicago 
vegetable hawker, cat-napping on his 
tenement roof, rolled over the edge, fell 
three flights down, and plopped unhurt 
on a truck’s canvas top. Friends 
crowded ’round with congratulations on 
his luck. “Lucky?” he scoffed. “Now 
I’ve gotta pay for busting that guy’s 
truck-top.” 


Tryst: Mrs. Mildred R. Conover, of 
Sharpstown, N. J., was suspicious when 
her husband, a coroner’s assistant, 
stayed out nights. She found he had 
another girl. Investigating further, 
she discovered the pair met in a hearse. 

Poker: At Watertown, Mass., Fred- 
erick G. Richardson completed a royal 
flush in postmarks. He had letters 
from: Ace, Texas; King, N. C.; Queen, 
Pa.; Jack, Ala.; Joker (wild), Va.; plus 
Spades, Ind. 





he real test of the merit of most any article lies in "repeat" sales 
. .. you like a brand of cigarettes so well that you order it again 
and again—the real test of News-Week's popularity is repeat orders— 


subscription renewals. 


News-Week, founded to fill a definite American need—(supplying the - 
significant news of the world in compact form) does it in a typically 


American way—by giving the best, quickest and at the least expense. 


Thousands of subscribers feel that News-Week's method of news pres- 
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THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 





You as Hartford Agents, know of the 


Hartford’s 124-year record of honorably 
meeting its obligations but this story may 
be unfamiliar to many property owners 


who need guidance in choosing a sound, 


time-tested insurance company. To help such. 


property owners organize their insurance 
thinking along sound lines the Hartford has 
provided you with the annual statements 
of the Two Hartfords and with much other 
instructive literature. There is evidence that 
these documents have already performed a 
genuine service by furnishing helpful infor- 
mation as to what constitutes a sound com- 
pany and suitable protection against many 


dangers which threaten property interests 


of all kinds. If you have need of an addi- 
tional supply of these documents we shall 


be glad to send you as many as you wish. 


TO THE PUBLIC: Our agents are home-owning, tax-paying citizens, active supporters of Chambers of Commerce, 

charitable institutions, and other civic enterprises. They can and do render valuable insurance service to property 

owners. In many communities our agent’s name is listed under “‘Hartford’’ in the telephone book. If it isn’t so 
listed write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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